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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





SHIPPING-CANS 
For HONS 2 - 





* fron-Jacket®” Honey=-Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 
to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, - - - - . - - $0.25each 
» a ss ” sc a ma a ~ 7 “ 
3 sg - - ° ° - . - b  Re 
5 * - - - - - - - - = aaa 
10 “ i ‘ ~ _ * x “ 94 “ 


On an order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the order may be made up of different sizes. 

By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Tae AB G oF Bee CULTURE. 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid full re- 
tail price for one’ book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75 cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, etc. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 12 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course, 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
aut a time, or order them with other goods. To those 
who advertise A BC books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
be made, to be given on application, and the 10) may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers are requested not to sell single books at 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
inay sell two or more at any price they think proper; 
or the A BC may be clubbed with any other book 
or periodical, at such prices as the agent thinks 
proper. 

Cook’ Manual in clon at the same price a3-above. 





A. I, ROOT, Medina, O. 





The $1.00 
Fountain Pump, 


—( R— 


SPRINKLER. 





——? 








The above cut gives a pretty good idea of the 
Fountain Pump, that has occasioned such a brisk 
trade during the past six months. It is easily oper- 
ated, and will throw a stronger stream, and throw it 
further, than the Whitman ng but it can not 
well be carried in the hand with a pail of water, as 
we would carry the Whitman; neither is it as dura- 
ble, as it is made of tin instead of brass. It has no 
hose attached. At propens. the manufacturer ob- 
jects to our selling single pumps for less than $1.00, 
although we can sell three for $2.25; in lots of ten, 
the price is $6.00; 100, $55.00. 

To parties living at a great distance they can be 
sent by mail for 60 cents. They will answer very 
well for sprinkling a colony of bees, if you can get 
near enough to them to set your pail down while 
you throw the spray. Each pump has three differ- 
ent nozzles—one for a spray, one for a small stream, 
and one for a large stream. We consider them a 


great acquisition. 
A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
€2.00 ; with movable 
y! months and figuresfor 
f BEES, ECNEY. 7 Gating, ng hates mea 

\) Full ou ncluded— 

f { COMB FOUNDATION t ‘joads, ink, box, ete, 

AWN- ip 3ent by mail postpaid, 

Without ink and pads, 
50 cts. less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, or anyth ng 
else that you may sen¢ 
out by mail or express 
; INU. % and you will save your- 
self and all who do business with you a‘ world cf 
trouble.” 1 know, you see. 

We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
men, hardware dealers, dentists, ete. Send for cir- 
cular. A. 1 Root, Medina, Q. 
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BY Mail Direct from Asia! 
IMPORTED CYPRIANS and IMPORTED SYRIANS. 
Grades and Prices of Queens: | Spring | June | July” | 
a, __| Aug. | __ 

Q’ns, each.... | $1200 | 1000 | $9060 | $8 00 
Fine Prolifie ye ee 10 00 | 900 | 800} 700 
I shall visit my Eastern apiaries this winter, and 
bring back early in the spring a tine lot of queens. 





Finect Selected 





Those who desire can have queens MAILED DI- | 
RECT FROM CYPRUS OR FROM SYRIA to their | 
addresses during March, and on all queens so sent [ | 


will assume three-fourths of the risk provided the 


purchaser receives mail from N.Y. City in five days. | 
For the Pacific Coast I will assume one-half the risk. | 


IMPORTED PALESTINE QUEENS (so-called ‘‘ Holy-Lands.’’) 
Prices three-fourths those of Imported Cyprians 
und Imported Syrians. 


per and poor wintering qualities | can not recom- 
mend them for general introduction. To fanciers, 
however, who desire them, I will say Ican furnish 


as fine imported queens as are to be had in Pales- | 


tine. . 
CYPRIANS AND SYRIANS FERTILIZED IN CARNIOLA. 

By mail from Germany, safe arrival guaranteed 

up to twenty-one days. 

Imported Cyprians and Im 


bees exist. From these crosses bee-keepers may ex- 


pect the best results which can be obtained through | 


crossing any two distinct races. 


DISCOUNTS: On six queens, 5 per cent; ten qns., 
10 per cent; twenty qns., 12 per cent; forty qns., 15 | 


per cent. Ten per cent may be deducted from 
above poms if cash is sent in before Jan. Ist. None 
but cash orders filed. Remit by greenbacks in regis- 


tered letter, draft on Munich bank, or postal order. | 


24d FRANK BENTON, Munich, Germany. 


WANTED. | 


A competent and reliable man to take an interest 
in, Oras employe in an Apiary and Nursery coin- 
bined. Best of references given and required. 
24-1d Address E. L. SINGLETON, Flemingsburg, Ky. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A hand circular-saw machine. Good as new. Just 
the thing for hive-making; centrifugal power. Also 
two circular-saw mandrels, new and bright, one for 
esate Write for description to D.8. HALL, 

240 











“APIARY FOR SALE. 


In good location, with 70 colonies of bees, all in 
first-class condition, all on Simplicity frames; with 
simported queens, my Own importation. My rea- 
son for selling is, | have a large apiary in Southern 
Arkansas, and it is too far to give attention to both 
ofthem. If anybody wants to buy a good apiary, 


with fixtures, every thing that you want and need, | 


hives, sections, 
smoker, 150 hives, ete., here is a good chance. 
are Italian, Holy-Land, and Syrian. 
Price-on application. Address 
LOUIS WERNER, 
Edwardsville, Madison Co., Ill. 


honey - extractor, honey - knives, 
Bees 


4-1-2 


WANTE 





I want a correspondence with some 
s one who can give reference, und 


wants to buy or rent a farm and apiary; or either; | 


A. W. MATTHEWS, 


or work for wages. ; 
Potts’ Station, Pope Co., Ark. 


24-5db 





ADANT°®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
See advertisement in wat } 
F fa | 


sale and retail. 
column, 


300 Colonies of Bees For Sale, 


Also 40 acres of Jand adjoining the ot ‘ for house, 
and eoaty of good water. ANTHO OPP, 
21tfdb Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 





Fall | 


Though Palestine bees pos- | 
sess some valuable qualities common to Cyprians | 
and Syrians, still, on account of their very bad tein- | 


Prices two-thirds those of | 
yrted Syrians. All these | 
queens are selected daughters of fine imported | 
stock; are reared in full colonies, and are fertilized | 
in Carniola itself, where, of course, ONLY Carniolan | 


So. Cabot, Wash. Co., Vt. | 


All first-class. | 


sol 


It was our make of one-piece eections on which 
Mr. M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, Mich., was awarded 
first premium. The sections which he exhibited were 
| not selected for the occasion, but were just such as 
| we had put up and sent him for ordinary use. 

Send for our circular and price list. 
BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CoO., 
Berlin Hights, Erie Co., O. 


BER CULTURE 


24d 





Established 1855. 


HEADQUARTERS. 


EESWA 


Wezhave constantly on hand a 
large stock of Domestic, Imported, 
and aca..ed Beeswax in original shape, which we 
otter to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. Write tous for prices, stating quantity 
wanted, Address 
KR. ECKERMANN & WILL. 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


N. B.—We have low freight rates to all points on 


~ WANTED. 


To exchange some fine colonies of bees for a light 
planer, also a section-box machine. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, 
24d Alamo, Kal. Co., Mich. 


. BEE. - HIVES! 


| Frames, Made and For Sale by 
24ttdb T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 


AT WHOLESALE RATES TO BEE-KEEPERS. 
REMEMBER, 1 Will Not Be UNDERSOLD. 
CLUB LIST FREE. K. H. COOK, 
24d (Successcr to G. M. Doolittle), Amdover, Conn. 








and 





VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
ztfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


GALVANIZED IRON WIRE. 


I HAVE just hunted upa lot of galvanized iron 
wire, nicely wound on spools, and it is just the size 
wanted for grapevines and a thousand other pur- 

| poses. It is very neatly put up, like the spools I 
illustrated on page 45; and as the manufacturer did 
not dispose of it as rapidly as he expected, I bought 
his whole stock, and can furnish it to you at a price 
lower than any more can be made after this stock is 
| gone. We can sell you 34-!b. spools, No. 20 or 22 

wire, for only 5 cts., and they contain 78 and 110 

feet respectively. If wanted by mail, the postage 

will be 7 cts. more. As this wire never rusts, it can 

be used for a thousand other purposes in place of 
| copper wire, and the expense is only about one- 
| fourth that of copper. We can furnish 1-lb. spools 
| containing five different sizes of wire; namely, 17, 
18, 19, 20, and 22 guage, for only 15 cts. per spool, in- 
stead of 20, as heretofore. If wanted by mail, 18 cts. 
per lb. extra for postage and packing. 

A. 3}. BOOT, Medina, Ohio. 

REDUCTION IN GLASS. 

WE have succeeded finally in getting glass so 
near home that it is shipped to us with once hand- 
| ling, with very little danger of breakage, and with 

such an important reduction in price that A glass 
| for large shipping-cases, which bas heretofore been 
| $4.00 per box, will be now only $2.50—quite a drop, 
| isit not? Other sizes oe cor For prices on 
| different sizes, see our fo ist. 

. L. ROOT, MEDINA, ORTO. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





Dec. 





HONEY COLUIN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Our honey market has 
been quiet for the past week, the demand being 
for one and two pound sections in 24-pound boxes; 
1-lb. sections, 15@16c; 2-lbs., l4c; these prices are 
for good white; dark comb selling from 10@12c; ex- 
tracted, 6@8e for fair to choice. 
sections, choice, is very low. 

Nov. 25, 1884. CLEMONS, CLOON & CoO., 








Cor 4th and Walnut Streets, K. C., Mo. | 





St. Lours.—Honey.—There is only a small retail 
demand for choice extracted honey. We quote 
southern in bbis., 54.@6c.; half-bbls., 6@61,. North- 
ern, in kegs, choice, 7¢c.; in cans, lc. Comb honey, 
white clover, in one-pound sections, worth 17@20c. 
Small retail demand. Dark honey not salable. 


Beeswar.—Faney yellow, 28@30c. Receipts small, | 


W.T. ANDERSON & Co. 
104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


aud demand light. 
Dec. 10, 1884. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Our market is quiet, and stock 





has increased largely of late, and concessions may | 


be made atany time, if possible to effect sales there- 
by, consignors being anxious to realize at this sea- 
son of the year. Beeswax and extracted honey 
unchanged in value. R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 11, 1884. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—The honey market is fairly ac- | 


tive, with a good supply. Prices from 12@liec. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 11, 1884. A. B. WEED. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote you our market a) 


little dull. One-pound sections, 18@20c; 2-lbs., 16@ 
18c: extracted, 7@9c. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Nov. 28, 1884, 57 Chatham 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED.—To buy and handle on commision, fifty 


thousand Ibs. of comb and extracted honey, during | 
Write me for information, and give | 


the season. 


price and condition. JOHN A, BUCHANAN, 


| 
Holliday’s Cove, Hancock Co., W. Va. 


For SALe.—4000 Ibs. honey for sale, to highest | 


bidder. Choice white clover and basswood, or fall | 
honey. Half price for storage. 
F. E. TOWNSEND, Newark, Mich. 











WANTED. 








Employment in a Southern apiary, by a young | 


Write for terms 
F. F. ROE, 
Jordan, Jay Co., Ind. 


man of considerable experience. 
and references to 
24d 


BROWN LEGHORNS, COCKERELS, 
Pure Bred, Selected, for $1.00 Each. 
R. J. NASH, WILLIAMSON, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 
23-24d 


BEE - HIVES 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


We expect to have our new wey, he ra mg and in 
running order by the middle of December. Then 
we will claim the best facilities for furnishing sup- 
plies in the South-East, and will furnish all kinds at 
very reasonable prices. Parties needing supplies 
would do well to see our prices before buying. For 
list, address Ss. VALENS INE & SON, 

23-244 Magersiown, Washington Co., Md. 


‘FOR SALE. 


As I intend to “go West” next February, I offer 
for sale my house and lot, and 50 stands of bees, all 
Italians. Some of my queens were from A. ]. 
t, and some from J. A. Green, Dayton, lll. I 
have more than I can take with me. 
JAMES. KINGHORN, 

23-4db SHEFFIELD, BOONE Co., ILL. 
ADANT’'S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfd 











Our stock of 2-Ib. | 
| cago, Il.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 


161 South Water St., Chicago, Il. 








DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 


Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Herte!, 
Jr., Freeburg, IL; Wim. Ballantine, Sago, O.; E. s. 
Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; H. Drum, Adelphi, 0.: 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; FE. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, lowa; EB. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 
Y.; C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for panels free, enh guise list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and wriso- 


| licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
| 1883. 


We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
tu sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 





















5 ag nace SMOKERS with handle, $1.0. 
Samples of either S.S. Cards, Christmas, Ad- 
vertising, Birthday, or Visiting Cards, 1l0c. Write 
for price list of fret-saw designs, Microscopes, etc. 

J. L. Hype, Pomfret Landing, Windham Co., Ct. 


CARPET - SWEEPER. 





a8 

This is a beautiful new sweeper, all metal, with 
latest improvements. The dust can be poured from 
the sweeper into a pail, without unhooking any 
thing. The handle stands straight up, ready to take 
hold of, wherever you happen to leaveit. I have 
selected this one from a great number in the mar- 
ket, because my wife has been telling me for some 
time that nothing in the whole round of household 
conveniences saves a woman more time and hard 
labor than a gps carpet-sweeper, especially where 
there are children to scatter bits of paper, crumbs, 
ete. Price $2.00. 

A. I. BOOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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SUGAR SYRUP. 
HOW TO PREPARE IT, TO FEED BEES. 


HY, Bro. Root, I am surprised at what you 
have to say in your foot-notes under Bro. 
Doolittle’s article on p. 761, GLEANINGS for 
Nov. 15. It is not so strange that Bro. D. 
should have so little knowledge of a branch 

of apiculture so new to his experience. Bro. D. 
does not say so, but it should be remembered that 
grape sugar, glucose, and honey, are not equal to 
cane-sugar syrup, with which to winter bees; and 
any recipe for preparing their winter food, which 
necessitates the use of any of them is not a good 
one, nor is any such addition at all necessary. 

Are you not aware, that there is a great differ- 
ence in the crystallizing tendency of different lots 
of pure granulated* sugar? Are you not also aware, 


whether the liquid will crystallize or not, after be- 


are to have a few weeks of summer temperature 


| after it, I use 5 lbs. of water to every 10 Ibs. of gran- 
| ulated sugar; but if I fear that we are to have no 


such weather, suitable for the evaporation of the 


' syrup by the bees, I use only 3 Ibs. of water to every 


| the stove. 
| sugar at each boiling. 


10 Ibs. of the sugar. I use a solid copper pan, # 
inches deep and a little larger than the whole top of 
It easily accommodates half a barrel of 
It has a large brass faucet in 
one side, near the corner, from which we draw the 
syrup, when done. 

We first put the desired amount of water into the 
pan, and bring to the boiling-point (the pan sits on 
the griddles, which we never remove). We then 
sprinkle in the sugar, stirring all the time with a 
broad wooden paddle, so that no grains rest on the 
bottom of the pan. As soon as the syrup comes to 


| the boiling-point we add a piece of tartaric acid, 
that when the bees hold the syrup in their bodies | 
they add more or less formic acid to the syrup, and | 
the quantity which they add has much to do with | 


ing deposited in the cell? Also, that there is quite | 
a difference as regards crystallizing, as to how 


much water is added to the sugar, and how hot 
when added? 


my bees to winter upon, the past month giving 
them twenty barrels of about 300 lbs. each, or about 
6000 Ibs., 80 you see Iam not without experience in 
the matter. I will tell your readers how I prepared 
the syrup to feed. 

If I can do my feeding at atime of year when we 





*The word “‘ granulated,” as applied to honey or grape su- 
gar, would be correct; but as applied to cane sugar, itisa 
misnomer, the word “ crystallized” being the proper one. 


about the size of a large hazlenut, or, say, what 
would lie ona nickel (heaped up), to every 10 lbs. 
of sugar. This we usually have previously dissolv- 
ed in a little water, and pour inthe solution. Now 
let the syrup boil about five minutes, and remove; 
and when cooled sufficiently, it is ready to feed, 


| and will not granulate, unless you have different 
| sugar from any we have used, or a less concentrat- 
On four different occasions I have fed sugar to | 


| 


ed tartaric acid. One or two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar to each 10 lbs. will alsodo. As long as you 
notice any tendency to crystallize, be not afraid to 
add more acid. 

Bro. Doolittle says his syrup would granulate un- 
less he added so much acid that it gave it a dis- 
agreeable taste. Now, I have never noticed any 
| such disagreeable taste; and if I had, what of it’ 
for the bees do winter nicely on sugar syrup that 
contains twice as much acid as is required to stop 
all tendency toward crystallization. 
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A brotherin this State told me that just before 
M. Quinby’s death he was writing to him about ex- 
periments he (Quinby) was making, by feeding bees 
strongly acidized food, as a prevention of dysen- 
tery, and these experiments looked favorable to 
success. Now, it is a chemical fact that there is 
more acid in honey that will granulate when ex- 


E posed to a low temperature, than it requires to pre- 


vent granulated-sugar syrup from crystallizing un- 
der any circumstances. Sugar syrup thus made 
will bear more abuse; that is, more exposure to 
dampness, and not ferment, than any sweet liquid I 
know of. I have had such syrup stored by bees. 
and never one cell capped, and: the bees wintered 
well, and the syrup remained in perfect condition, 
though exposed te considerable dampness. 

But Bro. D.’s talk about the sticky wings of his 
bees makes me shudder. I have no faith in any 
system of feeding that pours the feed about loosely, 
orontothe bees. I know that usually they clean 
each other all off, but not always. Sometimes these 
honey-baths leave upon the workers a bad, ever- 
lasting mark. I want it to go to record, that | now 
say that the time will soon come when all such 
feeders as Bro. D. describes, and such methods of 
feeding as pouring the feed into the back end of the 
hive (or front end either, for that matter) will be 


laughed at as things of the shady past. | 


We placed in our feeders on the hives 1000 lbs. per 
hour, about 15 lhs. per feeder, and the bees stored it 
all awuy in their cells during the next 24 hours 
We use a feeder of about 18 Ibs. capicity, one that 
gives no opportunity for robbing, waste no heat, 
can not daub a bee, brings you in no contact with, 
or lets out a bee when filling or refilling. 

Any time you wish to describe it to your readers, 
T will gladly ship you one, since you have said that 
“the supply-dealer who would copy something 
well known to be the property of another, without 
getting the privilege of doing so, by purchase or 
otherwise, would very likely lose more than he 
made, so strong is the disposition of our people to 
give honor to whom honor is due.”’ 

More than one inventor who has no patent, but 
yet has pride in his inventions, and dislikes to see 
imitators rush into the manufacture of his fix 
tures, before they hardly know their bearing, and 
turn them out “slop shop,” thus injuring the repu- 
tation of his discoveries and his genius. is thanking 
you for that sentence on page 620. I would never 
think of a patent to prohibit any one’s making any 
of my inventions for his own use, but I call it des- 
picable for dealers to run right into a traffic in 
them; and seeing such things, induces us to stop 
this moral wrong by obtaining a patent. 

JAMES HLEDDON, 

Dowagiac, Mich., Nov. 18, 1884. 

After receiving the above, we wrote at 
once for one of the feeders mentioned, and 
had an engraving made, which we submit 
below. 

It seems to me to bea large Simplicity 
feeder, with the following additions: The 
feeder is made the full size of the top of your 
hive. It is made of wood; and to hold syrup 
without leaking it must, of course, be very 
nicely put together. The bottom does not 
cover the whole of the bottom of this half- 
story. so to call it; but a space at C, just one 
inch in width, is left uncovered by the bot- 
tom. The partition C extends up to within ¢ 
inch of the top, to allow the bees to come up 
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BEE CULTURE 





and go over between the partitions B. Now, 
this division-board C, the bottom, and the 
Whole outside case, are put together very 
strongly. To make sure that the bottom is 
light, 1t is grvoved into the side-boards all 
around, then nailed very closely, as you see, 
and the whole well painted with good thick 
paint. ‘Ihe strips of wood to prevent the 
bees drowning in the apartment B are made 
of 3-16 stuff. Some strips of wood, which 
look like narrow lath, are put between them, 
leaving a § »space—the same space we have 
in the Simplicity feeders. These partitions 
are sawed vut rough, and are unpainted, so 
that the bees can cling to them the better, 
and the whole sits down in the box rather 
loosely, not quile touching the bottom. 
Their top edges are just level with C, or ? 
below the outside case. 











HEDDON’'S ** FOUR-HORSE"’ BEE-FEEDER. 
Ais the place for pouring in the syrup 


when you want to fill up. The partition be- 
tween A and B comes clear up to the top of 
the outside case, and reaches the bottom 
within about the thickness of a silver dime. 

It is quite important to have this space just 
right. If too great, the bees, after they 
have emptied the feeder, in their anxiety to 
‘lick up what remains in. will squeeze their 
heads under this partition. and stick there 
'and die. If too small, the wood might swell 
|upsothat no syrup can get through. Be- 
sides the space under the lower edge of this 
partition, there are several saw-cuts in the 
partition, made by diopping it over a buzz- 
saw. Well, I looked the whole thing over, 
and decided it was not any thing particular- 
ly new. Similar feeders have been made in 
great variety, of all sizes and dimensions, 
ever since I figured and put the Simplicity 
feeder upon the market: but a serap of pa- 
per that came with the feeder suggested a 
new and important idea; for on it was hasti- 
ly scrawled the following: 

To cover this feeder, we use the hive-cover. To 
fill it, we slide the cover sidewise, and back when 
filled. 

You see, when you want to fill up the feed- 
er, slide back the cover, which is so nicely 
made and perfectly cleated that it covers 
the hive or feeder bee-tight ; therefore to fill 
the feeder, all you have to do is to slide it 
sidewise until A is uneovered, then pour in 
your feed. I should think the feeder might 
hold half a pailful. and this is cextniaty a 
wholesale way of feeding. Why, the big- 
| gest swarm of bees you ever saw might pile 

right into it,and go to work all at once 
| almost. The only hindrance I can see would 
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be that the 
be too small to let them travel back and 
forth from the combs to the feeder. I 
should think a colony might empty the feed- 
er in three or four hours, and once or twice 
full would winter them. Friend I. has not 
mentioned the price, so you will have to 
write to him. Probably it is given in his 
price list. 

Now let us see what objections we can 
find, for we always consider the objections to 
every thing that is figured in (QLEANINGs. as 
well as the good qualities. If you feed many 
hives at Once you will want quite a number 
of feeders, which must be stowed away 
somewhere. They can be tiered up like 
Simplicity hives, it is true; but they are oc- 
cupying quite a little room. Your hives 
and covers must be made so exact that any 
feeder will lit in the hive bee-tight. If you 
should have warped covers that would let 
the bees squeeze out and in, oh my! whata 
robbing you would have! and Iam_ inclined 


to think, that if our bees got a going they | 


would push those covers right up, unless 
there were a pile of stovewood or 
stones on top. Ido not quite see, either, 
how it is that no bees ever have their wings 
daubed ; for if that feeder were chock full of 
bees licking out the last bit of feed around 


through those saw-cuts sprinkle their backs 


under that partition rapidly, wouldn't they 
cling to the bottom until they were covered 
up, a good many of them? I have used just 
such feeders with a glass over the top; and, 
in fact, the Gray feeder is on the same prin- 
ciple; and when we fill it up, the bees do 


not rise up on top of the syrup, as we ex- | 
pected to have them. A good many stick to | 
the bottom, and come up and swim after a. 


while. I donot think of any other objec- 
tion, and no doubt these ean all be easily 
overcome. 


most troublesome objection. 
ee 
UNITING NUCLEI; A NEW PLAN. 


DOOLITTLE'S METHOD. 


AM requested to give in GLEANINGS my new | 


A 


plan for uniting nuclei, which I used the 
past fall with perfect success. 


> 
p 
be 
t 


them would return to their old location, thereby 
causing quite a loss of bees, while with the plan 
about to be described no such loss will occur, pro- 
viding the bees ure caused to fill themselves with 


honey. Also in uniting in this way, whether nu- | 
clei or full colonies, the bees never quarrel, no mat- , 


ter whether itis atime of scarcity or of plenty, re- 
garding the honey secretion. 

I first make a box without sides, large enough to 
hold the desired quantity of bees. For3 or 4 nuclei 


this box should hold about 12 quarts; while for | 
uniting full colonies or a large number of nuclei it | 
should hold at least 20 quarts, as the bees must not | 


be so crowded that a lack of ventilation is caused. 
This box is to haye each side covered with wire- 
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assage over the top of C would | 


some | 


“ 2 tale i | the bees off short of brushing. 
—at least a few of them? And if it boiled up| pena er yee + . 


Warping covers. or covers a lit- | 
tle on the wind, I think will be found the. 


Previous to! 
this my worst trouble has been, that by all the | 
ordinary modes of uniting bees, too many of | 


| in the same manner. 


| her in some convenient place near at hand. 


o~ 


ow 
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cloth, one of which is to be nailed permanently to 
the box, and the other is to be made removable by 
tucking the wire cloth to a light frame which can be 
easily put on and taken off the box. Inthe top of 
the box a hole is cut, into which one of the large 
funnels used in putting up bees by the pound is to 
be inserted. A small hole is bored near one end, 


through which the selected queen is to be given to 
| the bees after all are put together in the box. Some 


means should also be provided to close the large 
hole which is used for the funnel, as well as a cork 
for the small hole. Having all in readiness, pro- 
ceed to the nuclei which are to be united, and blow 
au little smoke into the entrance of the first, after 
which give the hive several smart raps or blows up- 
on its top with the doubled-up hand, when you will 
proceed to the next, and treat that in the sume way. 
This is done to cause the bees to fill themselves 
with honey; for unless thoroughly filled, some will 
return, 

When suflicient time has elapsed (1 usually wait 3 
or 4 minutes) for the first one to get filled with hon- 
ey, | proceed to open the hive and shake the bees 
into the funnel, down through which they go into 
the box. If Lhave not previously disposed of the 
queen | catch and cage her when I come to her. In 
this way the bees are shaken from all the combs 
into the box. When well filled with honey, even 


y | the Italians are quite easily shaken off the combs. 
the bottom. and the feeder should be sud- | 
denly filled up, wouldn't the honey spout'ng | 


Right bere 1 will tell the readers how to shuke 
bees off combs, as many seem to be unable to get 
The bee braces it- 
self only against falling off the comb downward, 
for the thought that it is possible to fall upward off 
the comb never seems to enter its head, so it holds 
tenaciously only from the upper side. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact I take the projections of the 
top-bar to the frame, and place them on the two 
middle fingers of each hand, letting the frame hang 
on them, as it were. Now raise the frame up guick- 
ly by raising my hands six inches or more, and then 
with a quick motion strike down. This quick down- 
ward motion causes the ends of the frame to jump 
from the ends of the fingers and strike the ball of 
the liand, thus giving the comb a sudden jar with a 
downward motion at the same time, while the im- 


| petus of the bees is all upward. This takes them all 
| unawares, and thus dislodges them from the comb, 
| while any quantity of downward shakes would loosen 
| but few of them. 
| entirely of bees in short order by giving it3or4 


In this way Iecan clear a comb 


such jars. Metal-cornered frames are not so easily 
managed, but it can be done even with them. 

But, to return. As soon as al! the bees from the 
first nucleus are in the box, I proceed to the second; 
but if more than two are to be united I go first and 
smoke, and drum on the tnird hive, so the bees in 


| that can also be filling themselves with honey, 


when No. 2 is shaken in the box with the first, and 
And thus I keep on till I have 
as many in the box as I wish for one colony. 

I now proceed to select the queen 1 wish for them; 
and when Ihave done so 1 lay the cage containing 
I for- 
got to say, that while not actually shaking bees in 
the funnel I keep acloth jn it, which prevents any 
of the bees crawling or flying out. To remove the 
funnel I set the cage-box down suddenly, which 
causes the bees to all go to the bottom of the box, 
when the funnel is removed, and the hole covered. 
I now thoroughly mix the becs by tumbling them 
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from one side of the box to the other, when the box 
is again set down suddenly; and while the bees are 
at the bottom, the queen is let torun through the 
small hole, in with the bees. They are now mixed 
a little more, when the box is set in the cellar, or in 
some cool dark place, and left. If the caging is 
done in the forenoon, the box is not disturbed till 
about sunset; while if the caging is done in the aft- 
ernoon, the bees are left in the box until early the 
next morning. 

At sunset, or early morning, as the case may be, 
a hive is placed where I wish the united colony to 
stay, and prepared with enough frames of sealed 
stores for the bees to winter on; or combs absolute- 
ly free from pollen can be given, and enough sugar 
syrup fed for their winter's food. When the hive is 
thus prepared, the box of bees is brought from the 
cellar, the removable wire-cloth side taken off, and 
the bees emptied out and hived, just as a natural 


swarm is hived. In this way all are united peacea- | 


bly, the selected queen safely introduced, a hive fix- 
ed in complete winter trim, with no bees to bother 
while fixing given them, and, best of all, no loss of 
bees by returning, sustained in the operation. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dee. 1, 18-4. 

The above plan no doubt answers the pur- 
pose, and the process as gone over brings to 
view many points based on a knowledge of 
the habits of bees; but still it seems to me 
that it involves a good deal of unnecessary 
work. We have reduced over 400 colonies 
to less than 200 during the past few weeks, 
and no bees have been stung, and we think 
that very few indeed have tg lost, from 
the fact that we have not found dead bees 
around the entrances. When a hive is moved 
away, the returning bees unite with other 
hives near by, and, as a rule with us, are 
very kindly received, especially as it is done 
at a time when we are feeding almost all 
colonies in the apiary. They are so busy 
with their feed that they take little notice of 
the new comers. A year ago we did almost 
no feeding at all, and yet we united in the 
same way, with very little loss. Our api- 
arist, however, is constantly among them, 
and watching; and if any bees are being 
stung,the colony is vigorously smoked. After 
that, they usually take in new comers with- 
out any trouble. Many times, hqwever, it 
will be quite convenient to use LDoolittle’s 
wire box. Wecan pick up bees in this way 
from different locations, until we get such a 
sized swarm as we deem best, then make 
one of them. 

rT re rm 
HOW THE FARM PAYS. 
SHE above is the title of a new book, 
> written by William Crozier and Peter 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson is, as you 
know, the great market gardener of the 
world. Well, William Crozier is the 
great farmer of Northport, Long Island. 
The book is mainly a conversation be- 
tween these two great farmers in their 
special lines of work, comparing notes, as it 
were, and the talk was taken down by a 
shorthand writer. The two together discuss 
almost every crop, implement, and animal 
known on the farm. Henderson’s wonder- 
ful success with crops has been, as you may 








know, by thorough culture and abundance 
of manure ; that is, getting large crops from 
a small amount of land. Mr. Crozier has 
done much the same thing with farm crops, 
and it is promis interesting to see how 
the two — in rehearsing their experience. 
I will make a couple of quotations, to give 
you an idea of the work. Discussing pota- 
toes, Mr. Henderson related the following: 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR STOCK OF VALUABLE Po- 
TATOES. 

I remember very well, when the Early Rose vari- 
ety was introduced, that I purchased a tuber weigh- 
ing five ounces. 

In April I cut this five-ounce potato in two pieces, 
so that each surface would present the greatest 
number of eyes. I then placed them on a shelf, 
keeping them entirely dry until the cut part had 
healed over, when they were placed on soil on the 
bench of the greenhouse. The shoots soon began 
to start from the eyes, the temperature of the 
greenhouse averaging, perhaps, 75 degrees. 

As soon as the shoots got to be three or four 
inches in length, they were cut off about ‘4 of an 
inch from the surface of the potato, or far enough 
from the surface so as not to injure the dormant 
eyes that were yet to start. The slips were then 
placed in the propagating-house, and shaded and 


| watered until rooted in the usual way. They were 


then potted in small pots, in ordinary soil, and 
started to grow in the same temperature in which 
the potato had been placed. As the season ad- 
vanced, shoots in great numbers were thrown out 
by the potato, which, in turn, were submitted to the 
sume process of rooting. As the first shoots grew 
to lengths of five or six inches, the tops were cut 
from these and used as cuttings, so that by the end 
of May this small potato of five ounces had given 
me nearly 1450 plants, every one of which was equal 
toa“ set’’ made from atuber. These were planted 
out on the first week in June, in land very ill suited 
for the growth of the potato, and the crop, when 
dug, weighed exactly 450 pounds, or an increase of 
about 1800 fold. It may be asked if this process is 
of any practical value, or whether it will pay. It is 
not claimed that there is any use in the practice 
when potatoes are sold at ordinary rates; but, when 
they are sold at the rates even yet Ree for new 
warieties, there is no doubt of its utility. For in- 
stance: One pound of potatoes so grown will easily 
produce 500 plants, making 500 hills, which, with 
ordinary culture, will give three pounds per hill, or 
1500 pounds. The process of rooting the slips is 
neither difficult nor costly, and can be doneina 
common hot-bed. The ordinary hot-bed sash, four 
by six feet, will hold 600 plants, if placed in the soil 
of the hot-bed, just as lettuce or cabbage plants are 
planted out, and treated much in the same way by 
eareful shading and watering until the cuttings 
have rooted. These, as they grow, make other cut- 
tings from the top, as before described. Without 
resorting to the glass propagation at all, a potato 
prow may be doubled or trebled in quantity by 
“sl pping” the shoots, and planting them out at 
once in the field, if there is a continuance of rainy 
weather for two or three days at thetime. This 
should be doneinJune. The thinning-out of shoots 
from the regular planting will do no injury to the 
plants. Itis not claimed that the growing of pota- 
toes in this way is new; in fact, it may be doubted if 
there is much new in agriculture; processes that 
are suggested to us by circumstances to-day may 


| have been practiced by others centuries ago, and if 


published to the world at all have long since been 
forgotten; but there is little doubt that this prac- 
tice of growing potatoes from cuttings will be new 
to many who will read this book, though the petal 
= involved, and, perhaps, the practice followed, 

ave been long known to many farmers and gar- 
deners of experience. 

Although this system of propagating the potato 
may be of very little use to the farmer in a general 
way, when there is plenty of seed, yet whenever he 
invests at the rate of one or two dollars per pound 
for new varieties it will be worth his while to try it, 
and he may be assured that if properly done it will 
give good results. 


Again, in discussing what ne be done in 
ee vag of forage plants, the following is re- 
ated: 
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PEARL MILLET AS A FODDER PLENT. 
Another important fodder plant, to a limited ex- 


tent, is Pearl Millet, which | tried several years ago; | 
but as you, Mr. Henderson, have got some notoriety | 


by your experiments with it at that time, and some 
blame too, I think if you have no scruples in the 
matter it would be well to give such intormation in 
regard to it as your experience enables you. 

(Mr. H.) Pear 
the country, especially in 


the Southern 


Millet. In 1878 I determined to give ita thorough 


trial, and prepared a piece of good ground, us if tor | 
a root crop, by manuring at the rate of 12 or 15 tons | 
The | 


tothe acre, plowing deeply, and harrowing. 
seed was sown in drills twenty inches apart, at the 
rate of four to five pounds to the acre. 
wus sown about the middie of May. When the 
plants were up, a cultivator was run through the 
rows, and the growth became so rapid that no 
further culture was necessary. ‘The first cutting 
was made 45 duys after sowing; it was seven feet 
high, and covered the whole ground. The crop, cut 
three inches above the ground, weighed, as cut, at 
the rate of 30 tons per acre; dried, 6', tons per acre 
ot hay. The second growth, cut 45 days from the 
time of the first cutting, was nine feet high, and 
weighed at the rate of 55 tons to the acre fresh, 
equal to eight tons dried. The last growth started 
rapidly, but the cool weather retarded it, so that 
the last cutting weighed only ten tons green, and 
l', tons dried. ‘The total yield was as follows: First 
cutting, in 45 days, gave thirty tons green, or 6', 
tons dry; second cutting, in 45 days, gave 55 tons 
green, or eight tons dry; third cutting, in 45 days, 
gave ten tons green, or 144 tons dry; in all, being 


“) tons green fodder in 135 days, equal to sixteen | 


tons of hay. These results, published at the time, 


gave rise to some severe critcism by persons who | 
had failed to do as well with the crop as | had done. , 


Butit should be rem mbered that the conditions 
under which an experiment is made are essentially 
necessary to a successtul repetition of it; and if 


these ditfer in any respect, and especially if they | 


ure inferior, failure is apt to result. 
As | have had many inquiries as to the best man- 
ner of drying Pearl Millet for “hay,” 1 would say 


that our crop was sown inasolid block, so that , 


when cut it had to be removed from the land where 
it grew, and tied in sheaves, and hung up op an ex- 
tempor.zed rail fence until cured, This plan, of 
course, would not answer ona large scale, as the 
crop is 80 enormous that such an expedient for dry- 
ing would be too expensive both for labor and rails; 
and as itis too heavy and succulent to be dried like 
Timothy and Clover, onthe ground where it is cut, 
itmust be removed, for to attempt to dry it where 
it grows would destroy the second crop. Circum- 
stances, of Course, must in a great measure bea 
guide; but we would suggest, that when grown for 
the purpose of being dried, that it be sown in beds, 
say 12 feet wide, with alleys six feet between, where 
it may be dried; this, of course, would be a loss of 
one-third of the land forthe tirst crop, but it would be 
little or no loss of crop in the second, for the millet 
would spread so as to fill up all the six feet of alley. 


It seems to me that this book, laid on any 


farmer’s table, ought to pay for itself many | 


times over in the course of the coming year. 


Where is there a farmer’s boy who wouldn t | 
ictures of the latest improve- | 
inents in farming-tools, and stock and farm | 
products ? and when you add to these re- | 


delight to see 


marks the Saeeetons from such old, wise, 
and suecesstu 

William Crozier, the book becomes of im- 
mense value. 
make your boys or your husband or your 
father a rational Christmas book, give him 
this beautiful volume. 
size of pages, about equal to the A B C book. 
Itcontams about 400 ee 
32.50; but by taking 100 copies at a time I 
can get them so [ean club it with GLEAN- 
IN@S for only $2.75. If you want it sent by 
nail, add 20 cts. extra for postage. If you 
have already sent in your subscription for 
1885, you can have the book for $1.75, post- 


The seed | 


men as Peter Henderson and | 


Now, then, if you want to. 


The book is, in the’ 


The price is. 


age added. You will see by the postage that 
| the book weighs 24 Ibs. : ee 
rrr Si 


CARP AND TEXAS. 


FRIEND KLUM'S EXPERIENCE IN THE BUSINESS. 


Millet is now well known all over | 
i States, | 
where it goes by the common name of Cat-Tail | 


ELL, I feel proud of the * Fish Department” 
inthe JUVENILE. Shall I tell what | know 
about carp? In 1881 1 saw an article in our 
county paper, that the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington would send out 

carp. 1 wrote to the Fish Commissioner, and he 
told me he would send me 20 if 1 would pay $2.00 
for a can, and the express charges. I sent the mon- 
|ey. Itwasin May. In due time the can came to 
| Sherman with 21 fish, 14 dead and 7 alive; express 
charges, $5.05. My friend in Sherman changed the 

water, and the next morning brought them to me, 8 

miles on horseback. Only 5 were now alive. The 

largest one was about 4 inches long, the smallest 
one about 1', inches. I turned them loose, and saw 
nothing more of them until the next February, 

when I drained my pond and found 3 fish, about 16 

or If inches long; they would weigh (estimated) 

3 ibs., not one year old yet, unless the start I got 
| was yearlings. . 
| J decided 1 had two females and one male. Re- 
member, this was in Feb., 1882. I dipped all the 
native fish and water out of the pond (we call it 
tank), filled it again with water, and turned my 
three fish loose again. The next January I drained 
and dipped, and got my three spawners and 1500 
young fish, not one less than 4 inches long, and sev- 
eral 9 inches long, large enough to eat, the first year 
from the spawn. 

That is the success I had. Do you want to know 
the failure? I could not fill all the orders last spring 
at $2.00 for 20, $8.00 for 10). Ihave shipped a few 
with good success. Oh! that looks like an ax to 
grind. Let us all vote for the fish department. 

We get double the growth here that you get up 
north. They feed and grow all winter, some sea- 
sons, and some well-grown ones will spawn the sec- 
ond summer. M.S. KLUM. 

Sherman, Texas, Novy. 4, 184. 

While away it was my good fortune to be 
able to visit the building belonging to the 
Ohio Fish Commission, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
| where the German carp emanate from, men- 
tioned on another page. The superintend- 
ent informed me that all the carp have been 
| distributed that can be spared this winter, 
but he hopes, with perfect arrangement, to 
be able to commence shipping again in July 
next; so, friends, you can be getting your 
carp-ponds in readiness. While there I wit- 
/nessed the operation of hatching white fish 
by artificial means. Only sixty millions 
were under the process of hatching, while I 
was there. They were hatched in tall glass 
jars, through which running lake water is 
made to pass constantly. The outside world 
may know nothing of what is going on in- 
| side of the bee-hives belonging to our people, 
but it is also true that the outside world, in- 
cluding bee-folks, are, at least many of them, 
comparatively ignorant of what is being 
done in the way of disseminating fishes. 
Think of the herculean task of filling Lake 
Erie with fish hatched by artificial means ; 
but yet, dear friends, that is exactly what 


' 
| 
! 
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| 
they are doing. Doesn't it make one feel | 
like taking off his hat, and looking around 
sumewhere for a low seat away back? 

The above from friend Klum is exceedingly 
Valuable, as it demonstrates what we have 
long felt probable, that carp in the Southern 
States would grow all winter. It gives us 
all the more pleasure, too, from the fact that 
friend Klum has been one of our old friends, | 
almost from the time when GLEANINGS com- | 
menced. But, friend K., you did not tell us | 
the size of your pond. In fact, we can hard- 
ly wait until we get the next number, to 
know how large a pond we must have to hold | 
1500 tish, from four to five inches long. 


rr oe 
PUTTING A CIRCULAR SAW IN ORDER. | 


AND FRIEND CHURCHILL'S IDEAS IN SOME OTHER 
MATTERS AS WELL. 





RIEND ROOT:—As there are many bee-keepers | 







mn who use foot-power saws, who have had lit- | 
’ tle experience in fixing them, I will try to 
present a few ideas from 20 years’ practice. I 
have sometimes got heavy sawing done ata 
common saw-mill, but, oh such rough work! all of 
which must be planed before any one would call it 
tirst class. I find nearly every saw is filed square 
on the inside of the teeth, so there is no slicking or 
planing of the wood; therefore the chips are rolled 
out, not cut. I have tried every way I could think 
of, and | find that quite a strong bevel on inside of 
tooth for splitting-saws gives best results. It should 
be about 45 degrees slant, and the back of tooth 
should be perfectly square. I always mark the | 
collar to the saw-arbor, and also the saw, and with | 
the arbor I mark plumb up. I put on the saw, with | 
saw-mark to correspond with arbor-mark; of course, 

the saw rests down on the arbor. Lalways set the 
saw first, and adjust it on the arbor, then joint it; | 
next I side up the rough and uneven points with 

un oil-stone. I file saws in a vise made for the pur- | 
pose. 

For cut-off saw, I find they work best, filed alike | 
on both edges of tooth, with a medium bevel. In all 
cases, as little set as the saw will work well, the bet- 
ter; and to do good smooth work it should be joint- 
ed often, and every tooth must be true. For a 
splitter, a long hooking tooth is the best. I find 
that, to do nice work, the saw should not reach 
much above the wood itis sawing. In sawing sec- 
tions I raise the table so the saw is up 2 inches for 
a 1% piece,and soon. One who has never tried this 
will be surprised; and still further, in sawing sep- 
arators and any thin fixtures, a thin wedge, the 
thickness of saw-cut back of saw works nicely in 
protecting one from being scratched by the saw as 
the work leaves it. 

Where saws are filed as nearly all common mill- 
saws are, they do not run nearly as long as they 
would if there were a bevel on front, inside of the 
teeth, because that square corner is soon dull, and 
it very soon goes hard, and the work is rough, be- 
cause it can not clear itself (something like clean- 
ing putty from a dipper with a blunt instrument, 
instead of a sharp one with an edge). Doesn't it 
please you, friend R., to have the work come from 
the saw so that a stranger will ask you if it hasn’t 
been planed? But, like every thing else, no one 
can fix the saw every time just alike; perhaps a lit- 
tic too much sect, or a tooth may bave got sprung j 
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out a bit (but usually the stone on side of saw wi! 
detect the latter trouble), and often the guage may 


| be too near at either end, which is often the case, 


and a few trials will fix this. And, by the way, « 
guage similar to yours in A B Cis the best I ever 
saw, for there is no delay in setting to a hair's 
breadth, and all worked from one end, it’s just 
splendid when one is in a hurry. 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF SYRUP MADE OF GRANULA‘ 
ED SUGAR, ETC. 
I see in last GLEANINGs, friend Doolittle has had 


trouble with ‘feed hardening. I, too, have often 


seen it recommended to stir the sugar into hot wa- 
ter, and it was complete. But, alas! I have been 
sadly disappointed. I can not make a safe feed, 
without boiling it a little at least; and as soon as 
taken from the fire I stir ina certain amount of 


| tartar, care being taken not to scorch the syrup, or 


to get it too thick; forif more than about as thick 


| as good ripe honey it will often harden some; but 
/ on the other hand, if we feed quite late in the sea- 
| son, of course we must hurry up the sealing process 


by feeding as thick syrup as possible. I lost two 
colonies last winter with hardened syrup in the 
feeder (one right over the cluster too), where it 
would be as warm as anywhere in the hive; but I 
got enough of winter feeding, and hope my bees 
ure now ready to pass through the near long win- 
ter. They are allin chaff hives, with a wide board 
slanted against the hive (with end beveled so as to 
fit close, to turn off water, ete.; and around the 
whole is a lot of evergreens bound with withes, so 
no cold winds or snow reaches the inside. The en- 


| trances are all open7 by % inches, with passage- 


ways over frames, and considerable packing of 
cloths and cushions. No snow orrain can reach the 
entrance, and they are where the snow will cover 
the whole as soon as it drifts, and I care not how 
late it remains there. 

TOBACCO, AND THE RISING GENERATION, 

I tell you, friend R., I am more than rejoiced to 
read the result of your plan on the tobacco ques- 
tion. What shall be done? Every available course 
is taken to induce even the little innocent boy to 
use the shameful poison, and yet temperance socie- 
ties are common in many places (on the liquor 
question); but tobacco is passed unnoticed. It 
seems to me the latter should be as foremost, for 
the law does not forbid its use, which, unless it does 
soon, who can tell the result? How often we see a 
poor broken constitution, and caused only by the 
use of tobacco es, and strong tea), and often a 
little something else alternately. How often J hear 
people say they wish they had never seen the vile 
weed, but they can not leave it off. I don’t believe 
any one ever honestly thought it did him good. 
Suppose you or! should take some honey as often 
as we sometimes see one use tobacco, what would 
they say? “Oh! I should think honey would kill 
you,” would be his thoughts, and yet which is the 
more poisonous? I know men who look to be 
strong, and far more able to do a heavy day’s work 
than myself, who say they can not do any thing, 
their heart troubles them so, but they smoke only 
from 15 to 20 times a day, and chew the remainder. 
Now, don’t say Iam uncharitable, forI am not. | 
would give every dollar I have if I could stop this 
one sad state of things, which slowly but surel) 
brings darkness and death among us. This life is 
short, and only for preparation for a longer and 
better one; and how sad to think of throwing it 
away! E. P. CHURCHILL. 
No. Auburn, Me., Nov., 1884. 


’ 


Friend C., we pretty nearly agree with you 
all through. In regard to circular saws, we 
use to some extent what is called a planer 
saw. This makes the lumber as nice as any 
planer, when in order; but all such arrange- 
ments, so far as our experience goes, cut 
much slower than ordinary rip saws, when 
tiled so as to cut most rapidly, 
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BEE-NOTES FROM THE BLUE RIDGE. 


THE HONEY CROP A FAILURE. 








HE honey reports the present season seem to 
indicate that the honey- flows have, like 
spring frost, run in streaks—the non-honey 
streaks showing much the wider breadths. 


The mountain bee-keepers in this end of the | 


range will have to take seats among the crowd who 
have been “left.”” The present season has been 
one of the poorest that ever visit this region, for 
making honey. 

May opened with the brightest prospects, and 
colonies filled their brood-chambers with a strong 
force, and every thing was ready for the surplus. 
The most advanced colonies commenced storing in 
the sections and upper-story hives, when June 
came with rain and clouds. For five weeks this 
weather continued, the second week in July bring- 
ing again sunshine, but cool, unfavoring breezes, 
and the conditions for honey secretion continued 
unfavorable the entire season, with only an occa- 
sional propitious day. No spot seems yet to have 
been discovered that is entirely blest by a never- 
failing harvest for the farmer or bee-keeper. 

NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 

The value of a non-swarming queen that keeps 
steadily to business, losing no time in preparations 
for swarming, I have never, before the present sea- 
son, seen so strongly exemplified. I have the good 
fortune to possess one of that class—a dollar queen 
mailed from the ** Home of the Honey-Bees,” in the 





summer of 1882. Her colony showed no symptoms | 
of a desire to swarm in 1883, although favored by an 
abundant honey-flow from the opening of spring 
till the middle of August, and gave a large surplus. | 
This season she was in advance of all other colonies 
in the yard, keeping right on when the surplus ar- 
rangement was put on, and when the rain and 
clouds came had some 40]lbs. of surplus ready to 
take off, while the most advanced among the other 
colonies began to cast swarms that had to be fed to 
sustain them through the best season. While the 
majority of the colonies made little more thana 
bare living, this one yielded 80 lbs. of surplus. It 
seems to me that the muchb-talked-of *‘ coming bee” 
will not be the one with fancy stripes, the very pro- 
lific, or wonder of gentleness, etc., but the queen 
least inclined to swarm, whose progeny is intent on 
putting away honey for a‘ rainy day.”” Bees that 
are ever making preparations to swarm are an un- 
profitable nuisance. 
THE BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 

The discussions between the great masters in bee- 
keeping, on the subject of clipping queens and hiv- 
ing swarms, are very interesting, and, I hope I shall 
be pardoned for adding, sometimes amusing. We 
who look on feel like clapping friend Doolittle,while 
admiring the consummate skill with which he par- 
ries every thrust and maintains his ground. I some- 
times fancy his pure love of method causes him to 
take unnecessary pains and trouble to achieve his 
results. In the matter of hiving swarms with a 
clipped queen, I never could see any necessity for 
lifting the old hive from its stand and placing the 
one to receive the returning swarm in its place. 
Simply place the new hive six or eight inches 
in front of the old hive; and when the swarm is 
about all out, throw a piece of burlap or muslin 
over the old hive, and in a few minutes the swarm, 
missing their queen, will commence to return and 





| they find they can’t fly with the swarm. 
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enter the hive prepared for them. Open the cage, 
and let the queen run in with the bees, when the 
jobis done, and then any disposition can be made 
of the old colony and swarm desired. I prefer the 
clipped-queen system most decidedly. This method 
exacts one condition which must never be neglected. 
The apiarist must be in or about the yard in 
the swarming season, with queen-cages in his pock- 
ets, or where he can lay his han? on them in an in- 
stant. The moment a swarm begins to issue he 
must be on the spot. The queen will soon make her 
appearance, when he can place the cage before her, 
secure and pocket her, place a hive in position, and 
await the returning swarm. My swarms seldom 
cluster, but, missing the queen, return in a few 
minutes. If they do settle ina convenient place, 
carry the hive and place iton the ground directly 
beside or under the cluster, take two or three hand- 
fuls of bees from the bunch, and with a slight 
shake drop them at the entrance, when they will 
commence to crawlin. Uncage the queen, and she 
will goin with them. Shake the bunch down, or, if 
on a fence or body of a tree, brush them down, and 
the column will take up its march for the entrance. 
If the cluster is sprinkled a little before com- 
mencing operations they will be less inclined to fly. 
I prefer the naked hand for lifting bees, to a ladle. 
If you use one hand—not the double hand—keep 
the fingers a little apart so as not to pinch the bees, 
and work gently, there is no danger of stings. 

Some who object to clipping queens allege that 
they are very liable to be lost. My experience is, 
that they go immediately back into the hive when 
If the 
ground is clear in front of the hive, or a wide 
board connecting with the entrance, I believe they 
will almost invariably raturn. In case the queen 
has not issued, or returns before she is secured, she 
can be captured by opening the hive, which, being 
depleted of bees, she is readily found. Lift the 
frame she is on, and place itin the hive prepared 
for the swarm. Look sharp for queen-cells, and 
pinch any off that may be on the frame containing 
the queen, or the swarm may issue again. There is 
no cage better or more convenient for capturing 
and holding the queen than one of your mailing- 
cages. Reverse the tin slide so as to open a part of 
the large hole, place the open cage in front of the 
queen, turn her head toward the entrance with a 
finger, and she will go in; push the tin slide down, 
and pocket your queen. 

INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

On introducing queens, Alley is very emphatic in 
advising that the colony remain three days queen- 
less. As he states no reason for this I presumed he 
had discovered the fact without the cause. Doo- 
little, with his remarkable power of close observa- 
tion, states in one of his articles the facts, and also 
gives the reason. In three days after the colony 
has become queenless, queen-cells are well advanc- 
ed, and the bees are expecting a new queen; the 
young queen appearing among them is accepted as 
the consummation of their hopes, and the cells, no 
longer needed, are destroyed. This, in short, seems 
to be the simple natural reason. The colony is 
looking for a new sovereign, and accepts the first 
that appears. Why not hold queens in a safe place 
till the colony to be requeened is prepared in its 
own natural way for the reception, then let the 
queen run in? E. EF. EWING. 

Highlands, N. C. 
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A SAD STORY OF MANY MISHAPS. 





ILLUSTRATING HOW MUCH TROUBLE A BEGINNER 
IN BEE CULTURE MAY RUN INTO. 


FEAR you will find room for this among “ Re- 
ports Discouraging.”’ Though there can be 
nothing very encouraging about it, yet I am 
not discouraged. When I think of the old ad- 
age, “A bad beginning makes a good ending,” 

I think possibly I may find it so in my case. 





In the spring I had four swarms of black bees in | 


old box hives. I moved them ten miles, to where 
I now live. 
came off from one (1 thought the caps were all 
fastened down); and as the bees had been jolted 
pretty severely, their rage knew no bounds. They 
stung me till I was almost frantic. I kept working, 
however, till I got the cap back and fastened, and 
had but little trouble from there home. I soon after 
transferred them into frame hives. I increased, 
both by dividing and natural swarming, to ten colo- 
nies, and one swarm absconded. They were all 
pretty strong colonies too, with nice straight combs. 
I had to leave home for one week in June. When I 
came back I found one of my nice colonies robbed 
and destroyed by thieves. As my family and my- 
self are one and the same, I concluded to move 
them to my aunt’s, about one mile, where there 
would be some one to watch them when ] was gone. 
Although the weather was so warm, I thought it 
better to risk the heat than the thieves. According- 
ly I stopped the entrance one night, borrowed my 
aunt's team, and aspring wagon from a neighbor, 
and started down very early next morning. <As I 
was setting in the second hive, the bed on which I 
rested it sprung a little, and down came the hive, 
knocking the top off, and pouring out thousands of 
bees. I need not say they stung, in less time than it 
takes to write it. They covered both horses and 
myself. I nearly lost all presence of mind, but had 
enough left to get the horses loose from the wagon, 
and plunge headlong into a thick mat of brush. 
After lyinginthe brush until the bees left me I 
crawled out, ran to the house, got my veil and over- 
coat, and came back to rescue the horses, one of 
which was nearly stung to death. J unharnessed 
them, and started for auntie’s, entirely forgetting 
that the other hives were stopped up, neither did [ 
think of it tillabout noon. It is hardly necessary to | 
add, that I found the combs all melted down, and | 
about one-third of my bees smothered. 
my life I was nearly discouraged with bees; but 
when I came to study about it rationally I could | 
plainly see it all came from carelessness; so I took 
a good lesson from it, and resolved that I would | 
never be so careless any more. J now have three 
strong swarms, which is one less than I started out 
with in the spring. I got probably 3) lbs. of honey. 
You will doubtless laugh when I tell you that auntie 
says, “ There are too many moths in Texas for bees 
to do any good.” She also says lumps of alum 
placed where ants bother will drive them away. 
Burnet, Texas, Noy. 14, 1884, Cc. W. HARDY. 
Friend H., yours is truly a sad story; but 
there are several encouraging morals to be | 
gathered from it. In the first place, it is 
very unwise to locate bees off alone by them- , 
selves, near no dwelling, or it is unsafe to | 
leave them near a dwelling when the people 
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I had the entrance stopped, but the cap | 


For once in | 
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would be undisturbed ; but it is a sad fact, 
that keeps fastening itself on us, that ina 


great many neighborhoods in our land of 


| liberty there are remnants still of heathen- 


ism, and the old savage nature. If the thief 
who stole your honey could see this, and 
know the trouble he caused, is it possible he 
eould go over it without feelings of sorrow 
and penitence ? Another moral is, beware 
how you fasten bees in their hives, especial- 
ly in warm weather. This is also a very un- 
safe thing to do. Moral No. 38 is, when you 
are handling bees, especially loading them 
into vehicles, do not leave any possible 
chance for slipping and tumbling. Better 
take the time to get somebody to come and 
help you handle them. If no one is at band, 
and you think you must take some risk, un- 
hitch your horses, and place them at a safe 
distance. Load up your bees, and get every 
thing all right as you want it; then hitch on 
your team. and go on. I sincerely hope you 
will profit by this experience. my young 
friend ; for although vou do not say you are 
young, I can not help thinking you are, from 
the way in which you manage. If I were 
you, | would get some older person to advise 
alittle. Igo for advice to some one else, 
every little while. In my recent farming 
operations [ went to Neighbor H., or some 
older man than he is, quite often, and plied 
them with many questions in regard to 
things they have had more experience with 
than I. I think most of us would get along 
better in this world if we were more in the 
habit of asking advice, and talking over our 
affairs with those we have had reason to 
fee] are competent to guide us, and willing 
todo so, And so‘ Auntie” thinks it was 
the moths that caused your bad luck. Well, 
well; what more won’t the poor moths have 
to bear on their shoulders ? I wonder what 
there is that is not good for ‘tants. 


—— |S 
SS a 


BEE CULTURE IN WEST VIRGINIA, 
AND SOME OTHER SUBJECTS. 








ALSO SOME HINTS TO THOSE GOING 
CULTURE, 


INTO BEE 


CIENTIFIC bee culture in West Virginia is in 
> its infancy —hardly out of the cradle— and 
needs very careful nursing from loving par- 
ents. We speak comparatively; while our 
sister States north, east, west, and south, are 
undoubtedly making rapid strides in this important 
branch of rural economy, our State rests upon her 
oars, and says, “It is enough; we have fought a 


| good fight; we will keep our box hives’’— not yet 


having learned that bee-keeping under modern 
management will fully supply the place of their 


‘hard-earned sorghum, at the expense of less time 


and labor. 
We have visited a bee-man in an upper county, 


' who, having set 2 uprights, suspended his box hives 


by means of wire atan elevation of three feet, to pro- 
tect them from “insects and varmints,”’ as he ex- 
pressed it—a ‘thigh protectionist,” verily! On at- 
tempting to elucidate to him something of the nat- 
ural history of the honey-bee, and the perfect 
workings of the improved “ Langstroth,” he seemed 


are away for a week or two, as in your case. | to think we were poking fun at him, and was sur- 


No doubt. in many neighborhoods they | 





prised that we did not fall headlong’in love with his 
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beautiful and systematic apiary. The Golden bee- | 


hive man, who visited us, had not yet reached him 


to sell him a two-dollar hive for “only ten dollars!” | 
And his bees! no Holy-Lands, Carniolans, or Cypri- | 


ans there; but, instead, they seemed to embody the 
concentrated blackness of the race for centuries 
past, as it were. We dried our tears, and departed in 
mourning for the conceit of ‘some people.” And 
the adieu we bade him was not du revoir! 

Now, friend Root, how can we best get this sub- 
ject before our people, that they may be awakened 
to their interests? We are interested, not so greatly 
that they may be able to sell honey for 7 cents per 
ib. (for we rather incline to friend Doolittle), as that 
they can thus increase the products of the farm. 
The number of live bee-men in our State, from the 
best information we can gather, is thirteen—a small 
showing compared to other States (or should we call 
any of them alive, that, having the capital and abil- 
ity, do not sow literature, write newspaper articles, 
establish a supply-factory, ete.?) Readers in West 
Virginia, shall we lie supinely upon our backs till 
literally carried out by the progressiveness of our 
neighbors? the bee-keepers’ associations all 
xround us—this splendid means of intercommunica- 
tion; will you not give your aid in establishing one 
in our hopeful little State? 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Our most matured apiarists, or bee-fathers, seem 
to be greatly at variance upon the question of re- 
versible frames; and they indeed need to act upon 
it cireumspectly. We say to you, little children, 


See 


that, with your limited stock und more limited ex- | 


perience, you can not afford to meddle with them 
intheir present stage of development; be careful, 
then, how you leave the well-beaten paths of our 


fathers, till you become older; for from this cause, | 


“many may became weak’ among you. Fail into 

areversible frame in your infancy, the regaining 

of ‘your equilibrium will be troublesome. Then, 

after many days, we may have, oh so much fun! 

“comparing notes’ with the upside-down advocate. 
FOREIGN QUEENS. 

If you have surplus circulating medium, buy 
queens across the ocean, just for the novelty of the 
thing; but if you are a hard-working economist, 
whose policy it is to place every dollar where it will 
bring the fullest returns, and do not expect to make 
au specialty of pure - queen rearing for market, 
and would have arace of bees that will emphatically 
“hold its own,” simply place two or three golden 
rings on your modest little blacks, and lose no sleep 
because of your neighbor having a better honey- 
yvatherer, moth-slayer, or egg-layer, than yourself. 

WINTERING. 


You who are not above 38° or 40° north should not | 
worry over temperature, ventilation, humidity, ete. | 


(such interesting questions to our way-north 
friends). See that November finds your colonies 


in hives elevated upon four posts, 10 in. from the 
damp cold ground, and, our word for it, you will 
have little cause to complain of dysentery, spring 
dwindling, with good entrance protection, ete. 

BIG REPORTS. 


We would not have you become discouraged be- | 


cause you are not averaging nearly 600 Ibs. from so 
many “starving colonies in the spring;’’ be con- 
tented, if you get up to only 100 Ibs., and that with 
your colonies well supplied in the spring, and the 
very best attention you can givethem. Remember 
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| charitableness 


| A HONEY-RACK, TWO OF WHICH 
strong and healthy, with full combs of sealed honey | 
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happiness lies in contentment. Either the rivers of 
California and Florida flow honey, or our bee-jour- 
nals are sadly in need of a department for our 
friends who are “liable to err in statements.” Be 
contented and be happy. JNO. C. CAPEHART. 

St. Albans, W. Va., Nov. 7, 1884, 

As a rule, we think your counsel wise, 
friend C.; but, is there not a shade of un- 
in your closing remark? 
The great yields that have been reported in 
California and Florida are well authenticat- 
ed by whole neighborhoods, even if the 
writers were not, the greater part of them 
at least. of old and established reputation.— 
It may be well to place your hive 10 inches 
from the ground in your State, but I do not 
believe I would do it here. There are many 
reasons for preferring the hives not over 4 
inches above the ordinary surface of the 
ground, and [ have never discovered a bad 
effect from dampness. We would support 


_the bottom-board on four half-bricks, and 


this will bring the bottom of the hive at 
least four inches from the ground. To keep 
the cold winds from blowing under, we bank 
with cinders and white sand. This also 
keeps toads from locating under the hive. 
If hives are set as high as 10 inches, a very 
broad alighting-board would be needed to 
catch heavily laden bees during a heavy yield 
of honey. I have experimented pretty thor- 
oughly in this matter. 


FRIEND SMITH’S HONEY-RACK. 


SOMETHING A LITTLE DIFFERENT, 
NOY A LITTLE PETTER. 


ANY WAY, IF 


SEND you to-day two of my comb honey racks. 
No. 1, as l use them on my hives, 1's story, us- 
ing two racks per hive. No.2, as I use them in 
the Simplicity hives; if 10-frame hives, I make 
them long enough to reach clear across inside of 

hive, using two racks per hive. J. R. Stearns, Bliss- 


| tield, Mich., has had 300 of my racks in use for two 


years. I should be pleased to hear your opinion of 

them soon. I should also like to have you give 

them a trial next season. JOHN T. SMITH. 
Bellevue, Mich., Nov., 1884. 


COVER A SIM- 
PLICITY HIVE. 

The cut and the remarks above will ena- 
ble most of the friends to understand the 
arrangement, without much explanation. 
The rack is simply two little trays, of such 
a size that, sitting side by side, they just 
fill the top of the hive, resting on top of the 
frames. With the Simplicity bive, the’cover 
to go over them would have to be made of & 
stuff, or else use a strip of wood to fill out at 
the ends of the frames where the metal cor- 
ners come, 
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To make the rack, you get out stuff @ x 4; 
this forms the frame. Running lengthwise 
with the middle of the frame is a piece got 
out about { square. Now arabbet is made 
clear around on the outside frame, and also 
on each s.de of the center strip, and this 
rabbet is 8x 4inech. If your dimensions are 
just right, the regular Simplicity sections 
will drop down into these rabbets. and re- 
main supported just #, or the regular bee- 
space from the top of the frame. Of course, 
the bees have access to the under side of the 
sections, which feature I do not like; but, 


of course, the crates could be made with a| through the 


bottom having bee-spaces to match the sec- 
tions. Each case holds 12 Simplicity sec- 
tions, full z inches wide ; or by making them 


alittle narrower than 2 inches. each ease | 


would hold 14(7 ona side). The open ends 
of the s: ctions are closed by a sheet of glass 
ora thin strip of wood, as you prefer, and a 
rubber band holds all together while on the 
hive, in the manner shown in the cut. This 
crate, of course, would not be sufficient to 
ship honey in; but where you take it off 
from your hives, and deliver it yourself right 
to the grocery, to be retailed, it would do 
nicely. The sections would be just as clean 


as they left the saw, for no bee ever touches | 
the outside, except the bottom-bars, as be- | 


fore mentioned. 


Such acrate or rack could, of course, be 
made for avery small amount of money. 
Friend Smith does not tell us his price, but 
there would be no trouble in making them 
for 5 cts. each, in the flat. With his per- 
mission I will mail a sample in the flat, for 
the above price, postage added. Postage on 
a single crate would be 7 cts. more. For put- 
ting two tiers over the hive, you use open- 
top sections, and set another tier right over 
it, the upper tier having glass or wood at 
each end, all being held together by a rub- 
ber band. The rubber band would hold 
them sufficiently so that when filled by the 
bees they could be readily handled, six ina 
strip. If you want to use separators, they 
are simply pieces of tin, 34 inches wide by 94 
inches long, resting on the upper edge of the 
rack. These separators are cheaply made 
and cheaply put in place ; but when it comes 
to using —— in the upper tier, it is 
not so easi managed. Some strips of 
board 44 inches wide would have to be put 
on each outside, for separators to rest on. 
Of course, double the number of separators 
would be required, because they are only 
half the length of those in our regular com- 
bined crate. 


The cheapness of this arrangement is one 
great recommendation to it. Our combined 
crate holds 28 sections, and costs. without 
glass, 15cts. Two of these racks, holding 24 
sections, cost 10 cts.. at the price I have esti- 
mated. But our crate has a board over the 
ends of the sections, while with these racks, 
boards must be furnished. or glass. Ours 
also prevents bees from getting to the bot- 
toms of the sections, while friend Smith’s 
rack does not. A great many, however, in- 
cluding friends Heddon and Hutchinson, 
say they do not want any thing under the 
bottoms of the sections. If we made two 
bee-spaces, and interposed a honey-board, 


'we should have something very near like 
Heddon’s arrangement. I think it will bea 
good idea to adopt a few of these, to try 
| them, any way; but I wouldn’t go into any 
| new thing largely until 1 was sure it pleased 
me. Many of the friends will say, very like- 
‘ly.‘t Your arrangement is nothing new;” 
‘and yet friend Smith has a wavy of putting 
| them together that makes it a little cheaper 
| than any thing I remember to have seen 
‘heretofore. A good many years ago we used 
| pretty much the same thing, with folded tins 
| tO support the sections, and a folded tin 
center. Several others have 
tacked tin or sheet iron to the under side of 
the crate to catch the sections. ‘I'he above 
arrangement is. I think, the simplest and 
cheapest. The loose pieces required to close 
the ends of the sections, as well as tinkering 
with rubber bands, I am afraid a good many 
will find a nu:sance, and perhaps that is the 
reason Why so many such racks have_ been 
tried and abandoned—because a loose board 
or glass must be used to close the open ends. 


rr oO 
CARP AND CARP-PONDS. 





SOME SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL DOUBTLESS BE OF 
MUCH VALUE TO MANY OF US. 





RIEND ROOT:—In view of the increasing 
43 interest in carp culture, and the fact. that 
* T have not noticed any thing on the sub- 

ject in the columns of your valuable paper, 

except your reference in the last issue, to the 
fact that you were then constructing a pond, I 
herewith offer a few suggestions on the construc- 
tion of carp-ponds, and their advantages. If my 
article does no other good than to assist in awaken- 
ing an interest in this important subject it will not 
have been in vain. My knowledge of the subject is 
based upon my experience in constructing a pond 
on my place, and considerable investigation and 
study on the subject before and since. 

Any one having a never-failing spring or stream 
of water has the chief requisite of acarp-pond. A 
location that is considerably lower than the source 
of your stream should be chosen, if possible, in 
which case the pond can be made principally by 
building a levee around the site. If the place where 
you wish to make the pond is but little lower than 
your spring, or if your stream has but little fall, the 
pond will have to be made by excavating. Besides 
being much more cheaply constructed, the former 
method is much the better, as the soil makes a bet- 
ter bed for a carp-pond than where the surface has 
been excavated. German carp are largely vegetari- 
an in their habits (though not entirely so, I believe, 
as some writers would have us think), and the sur- 
face soil is more productive of vegetation than 
where it has been removed. There are frequently 
peculiarly favorable locations where a pond cover- 
ing considerable surface—sometimes several acres 
—can be made by building a comparatively short 
levee, and thus cutting off astream. If, however, 
the stream does not naturally run through such a 
location it can be diverted from its original course, 
or a supply of water led from it to the pond. The 
latter would be preferable, as one would be more 
likely to be able to control the amount of water 
flowing into the pond by this means. During breed- 









ing season, better results will be obtained if the 
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supply of water can be so adjusted as to only com- 


There is yet another possible advantage, though I 


pensate for the evaporation, the pond being kept have never seen the idea advanced. We are all 
full without any overflow whatever. This can not | 


always be done where one levees across a ravine, and 
the entire stream must pass through the pond. It 
is frequently desirable to drain the pond for the 
purpose of inspecting and taking out fish. destroy- 
ing turtles, ete. In our neighborhood several of 
these pond-drainings have occurred, to which quitea 
number of guests were invited, and all have ex- 
pressed themselves as very favorably impressed 
with this newindustry. In order to facilitate drain- 
ing the pond, the bottom should be made to slope 
toward one or more channels, which should have an 
outlet through the levee by means of a pipe. The 
tish being driven to the channel, can be much more 
readily examined than they could if no such ar- 
rangement were provided, The pipe for draining 
the pond should have a screen placed on the inner 
end to prevent the escape of the fish. It can be 
stopped by driving a close-fitting plug into the in- 
ner end. This plug can be driven out when the 
pond is full, by means of a pole from the outer end 
of the pipe. The screen will have to be arranged so 
that this plug will not interfere with it. For this 


outlet, an old pump-pipe will answer quite well if | 


your pond is not large. Fora very large quantity 
of water, a larger pipe will be found better, as, with 
asmall pipe, too much time would be consumed in 
draining the pond. The size of my pond is about 
30 x 120 ft., and the water was almost an entire day 
in running out through a 4-inch pump-pipe. A pipe 
should also be provided for the outlet of the sur- 
plus water; and where quite a large amount of sur- 
face water is liable to flow into the pond, a shoot of 
about six inches in depth and four to ten feet in 
width—depending upon the volume of water likely 
to pass over it. Where the pond is free from sur- 
face water the latter will not likely be needed, if a 
pretty good sized pipe be used for the surplus wa- 
ter, which should in no case be too close to the top 
of the levee—about 12 to 18 in. being the distance 
for it. The shoot may be provided with a wire 
screen on the side next to the water, to prevont the 
escape of fish, though it is said that during a dis- 
turbance of the water they remain at the bottom. 

A pond with an uneven sbore-line will accommo- 
date more fish than a square one with straight 
shores of the same size, as it furnishes more feed- 
ing-ground. Hence, bays, capes, isthmuses, and 
islands, where they can be made, not only add to 
the beauty of a carp-pond, but add to its value. 

Deep water must be provided for the fish to occu- 
py during winter, but the pond should not be uni- 
formly deep. A small portion of it 4'4 to 5 ft. deep, 
with the remainder much more shallow, and a por- 
tion quite shallow, is in accordance with authorities 
on the subject. Too much deep water is said to re- 
tard hatching, for the reason that the temperature 
would be kept too low. 

Besides its primary object of “ carp-pond,”’ it may 
have several other uses. Thoseof us who live in the 
north have an “ ice-pond "’ as well as carp-pond. The 
advantage of having ice at your door, as it were, 
should not be overlooked. In these days of cheap 
lumber almost any one can have an ice-house. In- 
deed, one could be made of rails and straw. Besides 
the above uses, the carp-pond in many localities will 
be found of advantage as affording an abundance of 
stock water, for it will be observed that stock pre- 
fer to drink out of a pond or pool, 


i glad to hear from you further. 














aware that large bodies of water so equalize the 
temperature as to insure a good crop of peaches 
and other fruits when these fruits would surely 
winter-kill if it were not for the water. Now, might 
not these small bodies of water exercise the same 
influence, to aless degree, of course, and thus at 
some critical time give us acrop of some of the 
more tender fruits that we would not otherwise ob- 
tain? 

The value of a fish-pond to a farmer, I should not 
attempt to estimate; but an enthusiastic carp cul- 
turist told me that my farm was worth $1000 more 
by reason of there being a good location for a fish- 
pond on it than it would otherwise be. 

The carp-pond will add to the beauty of almost 
any place, and will afford boating and skating for 
those who enjoy such sports. 

At another time I may give you some informa- 
tion on the “ bee interest’ in this section. 

Mooresville, Ind., Nov. 27, 1884. JOHN E. EvEs. 


Friend E., we are very much obliged in- 
deed for your excellent article, and shall be 
Below we 
rive an extract from the Ohio Farmer of 
Nov. 20, which will doubtless greatly inter- 
est our Ohio readers, if not those in other 
States. 

GERMAN CARP. 


We have received a letter from Henry Douglas, 
superintendent of the fish hatchery at Sandusky, O., 
stating that 20 German carp will be furnished to 
each individual who owns a pond in this State, and 
applies for the fish. The party receiving the tish 
must pay express charges and cost of telegraph 
message on delivery. Order from Mr. Douglas, as 
above, and give the nearest express office you want 
them shippedto. ‘The following hints are furnished 
by the Ohio Fish Commission, on their printed let- 
ter head: 

When fish are received, deposit them as soon as 
possible. Great pains should be taken in building 
carp-ponds, to have them deep enough in the cen- 
ter to prevent them freezing to the bottom in the 
coldest winter. The carp is a hibernating fish, and 
requires a soft muck or muddy bottom, as it burrows 
in the mud in the deeper portions through the win- 
ter. Have the overtiow of your pond so arranged 
with a wire screen as to prevent fish being carried 
out in floodtime. The carp is partial to stagnant 
water, hence thrives best in ponds. It is well to cut 
holes in the ice in winter to give the fish air. To be 
successful in carp raising, no other fish should be in 
the pond. us they Tenens the spawn and young carp. 
Carp spawn in May and June, according to the teim- 
perature of the water; and at this time they require 
a good deal of food to prevent them from eating 
their own tye which they will surely do if not 
properly fed during the spawning sexuson. Keep 
turtles, water-snakes, frogs, and muskrats out of 
the pond; all are very destructive of the spawn and 
young tish. The orp is a domestic fish, eats cooked 
food of almost all kinds, vegetables, the refuse of 
the tuble, ete. Itis a hearty eater, and in spawning 
time should be fed at least three times daily. Dur- 
ing the rest of spring, summer, and fall, twice a day. 
The carp grows with wonderful rapidity, if well 
cared for the first year attaining a weight of three 
,0unds, and at the end of third year eight pounds. 

tis also remarkably prolific, spawning, according 
to climate and care, at one, two, and three years, a 
five-year-old female depositing sometimes a half- 
million eggs. 


I have not learned whether other States 
have similar arrangements for sending ca 
free of charge to those having ponds, but 
presume that Ohio is not, of course, an ex- 
ception in this respect. Neighbor H. and 
myself sent for 20 carp each as soon as the 
notice came to hand, and it will be the 
means of getting the carp well started all 
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over the State of Ohio, without doubt. 
Neighbor H. has a pond that was excavated 
for watering cattle. Fish thrive in it, for he 


has kept what we boys used to call ** bull | lieve they will miss another piece. 


heads” in a similar pond for several years. 
Our pone is just about the size of the one 
friend E. mentions. Neighbor II.’s is about 
twice as large. It seems to me, if I were 
going to allow stock to drink from sucha 
pond, I should want some arrangement that 
would keep them from wading in it and de- 
positing filth. Perhaps some of our friends 
who have experience in this matter can tell 
us how to manage it. Peach-trees around a 
earp-pond would be a delightful feature. I 
wonder if the carp would fat on ripe peaches. 
providing they were kind enough to drop in 
the water; and will planting peach-trees 
along the margin of a body of water protect 
them from the frost? Perhaps we 
branching out pretty well for a bee-journal ; 
but probably we shall get around to bees 
eventually. I think they sometimes get 
honey from peach-trees, so you see we are 
right in line after all. Never mind; fish are 
wholesome, and the culture of them is hon- 
est and praiseworthy. ** Milk and honey” 
has become proverbial. After Jesus’ resur- 
rection he came among his disciples and 
asked them if they had any meat. In answer 
they gave hima piece of broiled fish, and 
some honey in the comb. See Luke 24:41, 42. 





_Reorrs Excournarye._ 


50 LBS. PER COLONY, EVEN DURING THIS POOR 
SEASON; LEAKY HONEY-CANS. 

UR report for season of 1884 is much the same 
as many others’. Locust-bloom yielded an 
abundance of honey; clover but very little, 
basswood almost an entire failure. Vat al- 

f though it{was very dry, our bees guthered 

enough from buckwheat and other fall flowers to 
winter on, besides giving us 18) lbs, surplus. Our 
whole amount of surplus honey from 30 colonies, 
run for extracted honey, was 1571 Ibs., making an 


average of 50 Ibs. to the hive; last year’s average | 


was 80 lbs. to the hive. Among the many sugges- 


tions to the juveniles to make themselves useful, I | 
would suggest that at least one in each bee-keep- | 


er’s family would learn the tinner’s trade; so many 
of the 25-lb. cans we received from you leak that it 
would be quite an item to have them soldered at 
home, as we are four miles from a tinner. 
Mrs. Bev L. DUNCAN. 
Black Lick, Pa., Dec. 1, 1884. 


Thank you for your good report, my friend, 
and also for the kind way in which you take 
us to task for our leaky tinware. By all 
means, have a tinner in every bee-keeper’s 
family, but, at the same time, buy your tin- 
ware of some one who does not make it so 
bad as to always need tinkering. That is 
the advice I shall stick to,even if it does 
cut off our own bread and butter. More- 
over, if you or anybody else will tell us where 


they are out of pocket by getting tinware of | 


will try to pay it, even if it) crease, 3 hives; pounds of comb honey, 200 Ibs 


us that leaks, 
takes a good deal of money. We will look 
up the 25-lb. cans youn speak of, and sift the 
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matter to the ye y bottom, Every article! Taunton, Mass,, Noy. 17, 1884. 
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| made in our establishment is now tested 
| with hot water,and the hands who test them 
| have been talked to so much I eae: 
ATK 
_ while [am on this subject, I might mention 
| that a process of making tinware is just now 
coming into use, whereby each article is put 
| together by machinery which locks it so se- 
curely that it will hardly be likely to leak a 
drop before it is soldered ; but for addition- 
'al security, and to make the article stronger. 
every joint is soldered, or, better still, the 
whole article is dipped in melted tin. Since 
Aug. 1 we have sold 5000 of our nested hon- 
ey-pails: and if any one of the 5000 leaks a 
drop I should like to know it. Our tinware 
will soon all be made on this plan. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
AND MY REPORT FOR T8844. 

The bee business in this province has wonderfully 
progressed within the last three of four years. 
Previous to that time little was known of movable- 
frame hives; and no one, as far as I know, was ex- 
tensively engaged in the business. Now there are 
numbers in this part of the province who are quite 
extensively engaged in bee-keeping, and are mak- 
ing ita paying business. One man here last year 
took 4800 Ibs. from 58 colonies, and increased to 93; 
but this year, from 115 he has taken only about 3000. 
This has been a very poor season for honey here. 
Bees did well through May and June; butin July 
they did nothing, as it rained about every day. Bass- 
wood blossomed about the 20th, but the bees gath- 
ered honey from it only 4or5days. I commenced 


_| the season with 9 swarms, all in box hives, 4 weak 


and 5 strong ones. I transferred them into the 
| Jones hives, and increased to 24, and took 400 Ibs. of 
honey; besides transferring my own, I have trans- 
ferred 22 this summer, making 31 in all, for other 
. parties, and with good success; and to the A BC 
| book am I indebted for instructions, as I have never 
yet seen any one transfer bees but myself. I prac- 
ticed the method advocated by Mr. Root, and also 
| the one by Mr. Doolittle; the latter’s method I like 
better, I bought and read, the past summer, 
“Cooks Manual,’ and can truthfully say that the 
| A BC is by far the better book, D. A. Jones to the 
contrary notwithstanding. J. RAYMOND BULL, 
Knowlton, Quebec, Can. 


FROM 2 TO 4, AND 125 LBS. OF COMB HONEY, 

I send my report of bee culture for 1884. I start- 
ed with 2 stands; increased to 4 by natural swarm- 
ing, and got 125 Ibs. of comb honey—white clover and 
buckwheat. Bees are all in good condition for win- 
ter. I winter on the summer stands, with no pro- 
tection, except a mat filled with dry maple leaves 
set over the frames. 

We are in the midst of a big revival; many souls 
are flocking home toChrist. Pray for us, that there 
may not be one left to advocate the cause of the 
wicked one. Wo. O. HEIVLY. 

Friend H., the last part of your report is 
by all odds the most encouraging part of it. 
Most gladly will I heed your request, and 

may the good work go on. 


FROM 10 TO 13, AND 200 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 
My report for 1884 is 10 hives, spring count; in- 


Season very poor, cold, and wet. 
dition to winter. 


Bees in good con- 
JAs. H. BOSWORTH, 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful’also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GREATNESS? 
Give, and it shall be given unto you: good mea- 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 


ning over, shall nen give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall 
be measured to you again.— LUKE, 6: 38. 

{AR FRIENDS, did it ever occur to 
you that you are possibly living side 
by side with those destined to be great 
men, and that the great men of the age 
may be quietly plodding along at your 

next-door neighbor’s? Lf not, alittle reflection 
may tellyouitisso. When Garfield was elect- 
ed President an acquaintance remarked, * I 
used to know him quite well when a boy.” 
One of the girls who works at the books said, 
**T used to go to school to him,” and we hear 
such things often. What constitutes great- 
ness? Well, I can tell you some things that 
help a boy to become great. I guess the talk 
this morning will be a talk to boys ; but may 
be it will do for girls too. See what you 
think. Last evening I listened to a grand 
talk from the Rey. T. F. Hildreth, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio. He told us about a pleasure- 
trip he made to California; and I want to 
block out just one little point in the narra- 
tive. Somewhere in the Rocky Mountains, 
where they had to change cars, he stepped 
into a sleeping-car just as one of his fellow- 
travelers called him by name. Immediately 


afterward a voice came from behind the cur: | 


tains, saying,— ; : 
“Ts your name Hildreth?” _ 
‘* Yes, sir, that is my name.” 


"T. F. Hildreth?” 


* Yes, sir. that is what they call me.” 

At this instant the curtains parted, and a 
great burly six-footer, or a little more than 
six feet, to be accurate, stepped forth and 
confronted the preacher. As our friend had 
been considerably overawed already by the 
lofty peaks and yawning chasms of the wild 
scenery around him he began to be a little 
frightened, wondering if it were not some 
denizen of these savage wilds that was going 
to pounce down upon him and eat him up, or 
do something awful. But he screwed up 
courage enough to say back again, ** What is 
your name?” 

**My name is Stubbs; but I suppose you 
don’t know me.”’ 

The preacher was obliged to admit that he 
did not know Mr. Stubbs. 

* Well, if you don’t, you certainly remem- 
ber Johnnie Stubbs who sawed that hickory 
wood for you.” 

** Johnnie Stubbs!’ Sure enough, he did 
remember Johnnie Stubbs; and the orator 
asked us to please allow him to switch off on 
a side track, leaving, for the time being, the 
little preacher standing before the stalwart 
railroad man in his shirt-sleeves, just as he 
got up. 

Years ago, down in Ashland Co., O., in 
some little obscure town the preacher had a 
Sunday-school class, and it was coming on 
Christmas, just as it is now, and he talked 
to the boys in the class about it, what they 
should do on Christmas. ‘I will tell you, 
boys,” said he; ‘‘we will just go to work, 
and each one of us earn all the money we 
can: and just hefore Christmas we will dj- 
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vide it into halves. One half shall go to the 
Juvenile Missionary Society, to do good 
somewhere away off; and the other half 
we will keep to do good to ourselves, just 
the best we know how.” And he worked 
the thing up until some of the boys became 
quite enthusiastic about lending to the 

4rd. They perhaps had in mind this verse: 

He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord; and that which he hath given will he pay him 
again.—PRov. 19:17. 


Monday morning, almost before our Sun- | 


day-school teacher had time to get up, atim- 
id knock came to the door. When he opened 
it one of his Sunday-school boys stood there 
with a buck-saw and a saw-horse. 

“Why, Johnnie, what are you going to 
do?” said his teacher. 

**Why. you said yesterday we were to go 
to work and earn all the money we could be- 
fore Christmas.” 

* Yes, so I did; but, what then?” 

‘** Well, you see lam going to do it, and I 
want to get some wood to saw, and so I 
thought I would come to you, and see if you 
hadn’t some you wanted sawed.”’ 

The preacher thought awhile, and it oc- 
curred to him he had some wood he wanted 
sawed. He wanted it sawed ‘* bad ” too, for 
it was seasoned hickory, and it had waited 
long for some one who had courage enough to 
tackle it. He looked at the boy, and con- 
cluded he wouldn’t make much headway on 
that hickory wood, but decided to let him 
try it. 

* How much wood do you want to saw, 
Johnnie?” 

‘Why, sir, I should like to saw about 25 
cents’ worth.” 

He then told Johnnie to go ahead, and, to 
save time, extended him a quarter, with the 
remark ,— 

* There, Johnnie, is the 25 cents. You go 
and saw about as much wood as you think 
wit be worth 25 cents, and it will be all 
right.” 


The minister went back to his sermon, or | 


whatever else he was at workon. By the 
way, I wonder if ministers commence writ- 
ing their sermons Monday morning. Well, 
Johnnie was forgotten for the time, until 
the minister went to look to see how much 
wood he had cut for the 25cents. To his 
ustonishment he found that Johnnie had 
given a tiptop “value received” for the 25 
cents ; in fact, he had sawed more woud for 
the small sum of money than probably any 
man that could have been found would be 
willing todo. But this little act indicated 
the man. It said in plain words, that John- 
nie was going to go through life, givin 
‘** full value ” for whatever he received ; an 
I tell you, my friends, this comes pretty near 
summing it all up—what constitutes great- 
ness? 

You see, Johnnie was in the habit of do- 
ing a good job on whatever he undertook. 
Instead of being selfish, and studying how 
he could get his pay with the least exertion 
and the smallest equivalent, he was a whole- 
souled boy who loved to give measure, 
even if he did not know of the promises in 
the little text at the head of our article. 

Jobnnie was on hand bright and happy at 


| the Sunday-school, on the Sunday before 
Christmas. Half of the quarter was to go 
| to the mission fund, and the other half he 
| was to have himself. His teacher concluded 
| that Johnnie would be a good hand to take 
/up the contribution. Johnnie took the hat, 
| and started. He didn’t forget, however, as 
| ushers sometimes do, to put in his own con- 
| tribution first; no, sir. Johnnie was not 
that sort of a mers and as he looked at the 
quarter, and meditated how he should man- 
/age it,a good impulse came over him, and 
| he bowled the whole quarter right square 
_ into the hat, as an example for the rest, and 
did his work with a happy smile on his face. 
The Methodist preacher was called away, as 
Methodist preachers often are, you know, 
and Johnnie was forgotten. Years passed ; 
and to recruit his failing health the preach- 
er took his trip to California, and there you 
have them, boys, both of them—the little, 
thin, sickly Methodist preacher, and the 
| great brawny Johnnie Stubbs. 
** But, Johnnie, what does this 
_ what are you doing here?” 
| ‘* What am I doing here? Why, I am 
General Freight Agent of the Union Pacific 
| Railway.” 
| The minister stared at him in surprise. 
| Now, our friend is a great man and a won- 
| derful orator (I do not mean he is ~~ like 
| Johnnie), but he has a great big heart, and 
/asoul that is capable of spreading not only 
'from Atlantic to Pacific, but one that can 
/ not be confined entirely within the limits of 
the Methodist denomination, for that matter. 
| He loves God and he loves humanity, and I 
| know that he loves Johnnie. But for all that 
| he isa practical man, and no doubt he has 
had a tussle, as Methodist ministers do once 
| jn a great while, in making both ends meet, 
| and so the financial part came up before him, 


‘and he talked it right out. 


| “Johnnie, how much money do they pay 
| you? What salary do you get for taking 
| care of this great business?” 

Johnnie’s reply was characteristic of the 
boy of old—very quiet and honest. 

“Oh! they give me $3000 this year, and 
they say if I tend to things well, and take to 
the business, they will make it $5000 next 
year.”’ 

The preacher opened his mouth and eyes 
in astonishment. Then he clapped his hand 
/on_ Johnnie’s big shoulders, and_ replied, 
‘**Now, Johnnie Stubbs, that is just good 
_enough for you. I donot pity you a bit.” 

Well, Johnnie took his old Sunday-school 
teacher along through the train; and when 
he expressed a wish to ride on the engine 
with the engineer. so he could see th ’ 
you know, he just put him alongside of the 
engineer, and of course he enjoyed it. 
What do you suppose Mr. Stubbs’ salary is 
now, for the place he occupies? Why, boys, 
it is $10,000 a year; and he never would have 
had more than the wages of common men if 
he hadn't formed that disposition in early 
life, to give full value for whatever he re- 
ceived. Strange, is it not, that the world 
can not realize nor comprehend nor under- 
stand that no one ever gets to be well off by 
scrimping, and being mean and small and 
stingy. especially when somebody trusts to 


mean? 
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his honor to do what is right. May God 
help us to love him more, and love ‘ our 
neighbors ’’ more. 

Give, andjit shall be given unto you; good mea- 
sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom. For 
with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall 
be measured to you again.—LUKE, 6: 38. 











MAX, THE GERMAN BAKER-BOY. 
THE BOY WHO WANTED WORK. 


» AST April, Miss Clara Barton, the President of 
the American Red-Cross Society, chartered 
q>? asteamer at St. Louis and loaded it with hay, 
oats, corn, meat, coffee, clothing, and medi- 
cine, and went down the Mississippi to give 
aid to the flood-sufferers; and as she is an old friend 
of mine she kindly invited me to accompany her, 
which I did. At Vicksburg a young German boy 
about sixteen years old came on board the Mattie 
Belle, and begged a passage to some point where he 
might find work. Miss Barton took him, and in 
three weeks’ time changed him from a shabby, fur- 
tive-looking, dull boy, intoa bright, active, open- 
faced lad who was good to look at. Max was a bak- 
er by trade, but had been out of work for some 
time, and he was, @f course, out of money. He had 
been only nine months in this country, and his 
clothes were the same that he brought from the fa- 
therland, and when I first saw him he had a down- 
cast look, as if he had been abused, and expected to 
be again. He had long hair, and a little down here 
and there on his face, and he wore large white linen 
collars, turned back in sailor style; and he sat all 
day looking out on the muddy waters of the Missis- 
sippi, not speaking to any one unless spoken to. 
He ate at the captain's table, and tried to eat as lit- 
tle, and take up as little room as possible. 

The next morning we were unpacking boxes of 
clothing, and Miss Barton went to Max and asked 
him to help; and you should have seen him smile 
and go at the work. He was strong, and he lifted 
barrels and boxes as if it were child's play. He 
opened and nailed boxes, he put up" packages of 
tea, coffee, and sugar; he folded and packed away 
clothing as neatly as any lady on the boat could do 
it, and he was never tired; and he was so willing 
that he soon became a favorite with every one on 
board, and it was Max here, and Max there, and 
Max everywhere. He looked for work in every 
city where we stopped, but found it not; and on his 
return to the boat we always greeted him with a 
smile, and set him to work. He had his hair cut in 
lawn-mower style, and shaved the down off his face. 
He had a new business suit that fitted him well, and 
he wore standing collars, and he held up his head, 
and looked every one frankly in the face, and 
smiled. Miss Barton says that kindness never hurt 
any one yet, and I know it was the making of Max. 

Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Why, Mrs. C., you haven’t told us where 
Max is now, nor what became of him. It 
seems to me you chopped off your story in 
the wrong place. If you don’t know what 
became of him, why didn’t you tell us that ? 
I believe itfis characteristic of the German 
people, that they go to work in just the way 
yon say Max did. We have quite a number 

ere who came to work for us just as the 
landed from Germany, not being able to tal 





English ; and that clever way in which they 
take hold of whatever is to be done, combin- 
ing strength with care and pains, has often 
surprised me. It seems a sad thing, that 
such should be without a place to work when 
there are so many others who have compara- 
tively good places who do not half improve 
their opportunities. May God bless you, 
dear Max, wherever you are, and every one 
of that class of your countrymen of which 
you areatype. From what I have seen of 
those right from the fatherland, I am much 
inclined to think that I should dearly love 
Germany. The careful training they give 
their children, in making themselves useful 
in all the little duties of life, is truly com- 
mendable, and I feel sad. sometimes, to 
think how much our America is behind and 
lacking in this very respect. 
rr a 
WHAT DO THE WINDS SAY? 


SOMETHING FROM OLD BOREAS AND THE REST OF 
THEM. 


O you hear them this autumn? The wild winds 
tell us strange tales as they come sweeping 
past us, of things more wonderful than any 
fairy - stories ever invented. Listen to the 
cold north wind as he comes blustering by. 

“I come,” he says, “from the icy North; there is 
my home. Amid eternal snows have I built my pal- 
ace of ice, carved by the frost-spirits in the most 
beautiful manner. The northern lights play around 
it, illuminating it with an unearthly radiance. Nei- 
ther sun nor moon ever shines upon it. Only the 
pale fitful gleams of the aurora borealis hover over 
it. There I live with my beautiful bride, the Snow 
Queen. But often I leave my icicle palace, and vis- 
it distant climes, where, I am sorry to say, I am a 
most unwelcome visitor; for I spread desolation 
wherever I happen to go, freezing the lakes and riv- 
ers, chilling the flowers so that they droop and die, 
and doing, lam afraid, more harm than good. No 
mortal man ever saw my home, and those who have 
endeavored to reach it have perished in the at- 
tempt.” 

So speaks the north wind. Now listen to the west 
wind. He, too, is sharp and chilling, but he is not 
so rough and cold as the north wind. 

“From the far West, the home of the red man, I 
come; from the blue Pacific, from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and the vast prairies of the West. Often do | 
hear the war-whoop of the Indian, and bear the 
smoke of his camp-fire up to the clouds. I lead a 
wild, free life. I would not live with the north wind 
in his gloomy icicle home; no, not 1.” 

And with these words he is gone. And then the 
mild east wind floats by, bearing tales of the fair 
lands from which it comes. It has crossed the wide 
ocean, and traveled far over land and sea, to tell us 
of the sunny skies and soft air of its lovely home 
in the far-famed East. It has visited the sandy 
deserts of Africa and Arabia; it has seen the place 
where the Savior lived and died; it has traveled 
over densely populous Europe, and passed over the 
lofty domes and glittering crescents of the Moham- 
medan mosques. Many and strange are the tales it 
tells, if we will only listen to them. 

Next comes the soft south wind, from the land of 
unending summers and ever-blooming flowers, the 
luxurious South. He lingered long there; and when 
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at last he came here, all nature rejoiced. The ten- 
der young buds opened their leaves when he touch- 
ed them, and the grass sprang up under his light 
footsteps. He is better liked than any of his broth- 
er-winds, because he is so mild and gentle. 

At the present time the north wind seems to have 
obtained the predominance ; but we may hope, 
when spring comes again, the soft south wind will 
once more favor us with his presence. 

Rockton, Il. 

rr 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Barbara and its Surroundings. 


Aunt Vic. 





BY AUNT KATIE. 





EAR JUVENILES:—We took a trip to Santa 
Barbara, the lovely city by the sea, last 
month, to attend the county fair. We hada 
nice rain, commencing the 18th of Oct. It 
was cloudy and showery for a week, and 

then it cleared off warm and delightful. We start- 

ed just one week from the day it commenced to 
rain, and the hillsides were thick with green grass; 
and where the road went through stubble-tields, the 
grain that had fallen on to the dry earth during the 
harvesting had grown one inch in length. It sur- 
prised even us, who are used to the wonderful 
things California can do. The roads were splendid, 
and the lovely fresh green grass was a perpetual 
delight. 

We took our tent, bedding, and provisions with us, 
so we were independent, and could stop when and 
where we liked. The first night we stayed with 





friends at their urgent request, and the next day | 


we took our dinner at the foot of the hill that leads 
up tothe Las Cruces hot springs I told you of last 


year. Of course, we went up and had a delightful 
bath. We found an equestrienne party just start- 
ing away. There were three ladies and one gentle- 
man. They had come the day before from Santa 


Barbara by the Coast Road, 30 miles; stopped at a 
farm-house for the night, and then had come to the 
springs, 8 miles, took a bath, and were going to 
Santa Ynez, 15 miles, stay all night, and then over 
the mountains another road home. How many of 
you could do that, think you? This is a great coun- 
try for horseback riding, and many a laugh is had at 
the awkardness of people fresh from the east, when 
they attempt to saddle a bronco, or California horse. 
The women we saw at the springs were some of 
Santa Barbara's best ladies. They saddled, bridled, 
and mounted without assistance. Each one hada 
cup at her belt, anda pair of saddle-bags behind 
the saddle, with toilet appurtenancesin them. They 
filed gently down the mountain, after saluting us. 
We took our bath, then on through the wonderful 
pass of Gariota. The first few times one goes 
through that cleft in the mountains, even the 
strongest quail a little when they pass the “ hang- 
ing rock.” About 100 feet above the road, a mon- 
ster rock, weighing hundreds of tons, seems just 
ready to fall; and when it does fall, the road will be 
blocked for a good while; for there is only room 
now for the noisy brook and the road, through the 
pass. 

After watering our horses at the last crossing of 
the brook we went on to the Gariota landing, where 
the children were delighted by the sight of a steam- 
er loading wheat, barley, and wool, for her trip to 





on to Goleta, 8 miles from Santa Barbara. While 
we were going there we followed the shore of the 
sea all the way, 28 miles. We were much amused 
at the pelicans. They would fly up over the sea 
about 50 feet, and then drop splash into the water. 
They were fishing. The sea-gulls were very much 
interested in the fishing also, for they generally 
managed to be on hand the moment the pelican 
emerged from the water, and we suppose they 
sometimes got the fish that the pelican had dove for, 
because we could hear them scolding in a rather 





whining voice, when two or three sea-gulls attacked 
them at once. The telegraph wire was on the left 
of the road; as we journeyed along we were talking 
about the number of birds upon the wire, when 
down came a flock of wild canaries. One circled 
around the horses’ heads, and then came and 
alighted on the lines, within 6 inches of Mr. Hilton's 
hands. It turned its cute little head first on one 
side and then on that; and as Ernest grasped at it, 
it flew away. Wasn't that cute to come and greet 
usin that way? We have wondered since if it could 
not have beenatame one that had got lost. The 
nearest house was three miles away, but that is not 
far for a bird. 

I find that ILhave made my letter so long that I 
can not tell you any thing about what we saw at 
Santa Barbara, but will in my next one, if Mr. Root 
will let me. AUN? KATIE HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., Nov. 9, 1884. 

By all means, go on, Aunt Katie, and tell 
us the rest. Travels are always interesting. 
and more especially are they when they come 
from your wondertul State of California. 


rT 
LETTER FROM TOKIO, JAPAN. 


FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT, ADA 


KRECKER. 


EAR MR. ROOT:—I was much surprised and 
pleased a few days ago, to receive a postal 
card from you, crediting me one dollar for 
the letter of mine which appeared in the 
June number of GLEANINGS. In looking 

for something to select for my dollar, I found a list 

of books in the May number of GLEANINGS, which 

I showed to mamma. She thinks I shall enjoy 

**Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses,” so please 

send me that. I thank you very much for the Pil- 

grim’s Progress you sent me. I read it as soon as 
it came. 

Mamma showed GLEANINGS toa friend of hers. 
They have often said they would like to know you 
personally, because they think you must be a very 
good man, and I think sotoo. They very much en- 
joy Our Homes, and your answers to your corres- 
pondents. 

The weather is getting cooler now, We have cool 
mornings and evenings, though the middle of the 
day is quite warm. Here in Japan, from the tenth 
of June till the tenth of July we have what we eall 
the “rainy season.’ This year it was not so bad; 
but some years it rains nearly if not every day; not 
a good earnest rain that makes one feel happy for 
the flowers and bees, but a drizzly rain that stops 
every little while for a five-minutes’ rest. Then 
from the tenth of July till the middle of August we 
have the very hottest weather; but this year we 
fared very well in this line also. The fruits, too, 








San Francisco. We stayed all night at Gariota, then 





are far better than usual. Mamma says this year, 
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in fruit and climate, has been the best she has ex- 
perienced in Japan. 

The Japanese eat their fruit when it is quite 
green (some of it they pickle, usually plums or 


| 
| 


come to apologize for my behavior this morning.”’ 


| She was asked to come in; and when she did so the 
| sparrow gave her some food; but it was all bitter, 


apricots); so when we ask for ripe fruit they bring | 
ws fruit that has decayed on the tree, and conse- | 


But this summer we have 
One day, while mamma was eating 


quently is all wormy. 
delicious fruit, 


u Japanese pear she exclaimed, “This really tastes | 


something like a home pear.” 
I thought perhaps you would like to read a Jap- 


anese story, so Linclose one that [have translated | 


into English. We all think it is very good. 


It isthe | 


kind the good class of Japanese tell their children; | 


the lower class principally tell ghost and other 
frightful stories. A Japanese lady tells baby Fred- 
eric the story Lsend you. One time I listened, and 
got so interested in it that I undertook to translate 
it; another Japanese lady heard about it, and gave 


me several of these story-books, all of which Tintend | 


to translate some time or other. 


THE STORY OF A SPARROW. 

Long ago there lived an old man and his wife. 
This old man had asparrow which he was very fond 
of. One day the old man went out to gather wood, 
leaving the sparrow in the care of the old woman. 
Instead of feeding it she left it alone in the same 
room where she had put her starch. When she 
came back for the starch (for she had been wash- 
ing) she could not find it. Knowing the bird had 


off his tongue and let him fly away. Of course, 
when the old man came back he was very much 
surprised to see the empty cage. “Why, where 
is the bird?” inquired he. 

“He ate my starch, sol cut off his tongue, and 
let him fly off,” replied the old woman. 

“Oh! that is very pitiful,’ said the old man. “I 
must go and find him.” 
find his pet sparrow. 
he said,— 

“Tongue-cut sparrow, 
Where is your home? 
Chu, chu, chu.” 


Here is the story. | 
| all this comes from evil in my heart. 


| it. 


so she could not enjoy it. 

“T wonder when he is going to give me a trunk,” 
thought the old woman to herself; and then she 
said to the sparow, “‘I must go now, so good-by.” 

“Oh!” said the sparrow, “good-by; but I will 
give youatrunk. Would you like a heavy or light 
one?" 

Now, the old woman was very selfish; and think- 
ing there would be more ina heavy one she said, 
“Tam very strong yet, so I will have a heavy one.” 

So she got a heavy one. <All the way home the old 
woman was thinking how heavy her bundle was. 
As soon as she reached home she said to herself, 
“My! I guess I will open it right away. There will 
be lots of things in it.” 

So she opened it; but. behold! nothing but evil 
spirits proceeded from it, and the old woman was so 
frightened she ran to the old man and said, * Look! 
Iwill be a 
good woman, so please forgive me.” “All right,” 
said the old man, and ever after that she was good. 

Tokio, Japan, Aug. 31, 1884. ADA KRECKER, 


There is one thing I like about your story, 
Ada, and that is, there is a good moral about 
Of course, birds can’t talk, especially 
when their tongues are cut off, and so we 


| presume it is only a fable; but I am very 


eaten it the aves very anaty, and. in her rage cut.| 00. neat, Gime the Japanese favles have 


an element in them indicating the longing 
that is in every human heart for that Christ- 
like spirit—that hungering and thirsting for 


righteousness or good things. 


So saying he started out to 
As he went through the wood | 


Then he looked around; and seeing the sparrow | 


he said, ‘‘Good-morning!" 

“Why, good-morning,”’ returned the bird. 
very glad to see you; won't you come in?” 

The old man thanked him; and after apologizing 
for his wife’s ill conduct, went in. The sparrow 
brought him tea and cakes, and called a dancer to 
dance for him. After awhile the old man said, “It 
is getting late, | must return to my home.” 


“Tam 


“If you must go,” replied the bird, “I will give 


you a trunk. Would you like a light or heavy 
trunk?” 

The old man, who was very unselfish, and not 
wishing to appear greedy, said, *‘ Alight one, for I 
am old, and can not carry heavy things.’ So he re- 


ceived a small light trunk; and after thanking the | 


bird profusely, the old man departed. 
When he arrived home and opened his trunk he 
found a great many nice things in it; and the more 
he took out, the more were there. Then his wife 
saw them, and said, “ I'in going to get one too.” 
she went to the wood, and called,— 
“ Tongue-cut sparrow, 
Where is your home? 
Chu, chu, chu.” 
Then she hunted a little, and at last saw the spar- 
row. ‘Good-day,” called the bird. 
*Good-day,"’ returned the old woman. 


So | 


ie Rene oe 
JUST BEFORE NEW YEAR’S. 


AUNT VIC'S CHAT ON RESOLUTIONS. 

SHE year has nearly rolled around, and we 
have not been unfrequently reminded, as 
the autumnal leaves come fluttering softly 
tothe earth, and as the bed-chilling nights 
creep in upon us, of the days that have flown 

into eternity; and at the same time, future encoun- 


| terments rise up before us, that something must be 





“T have | 


done to keep the “wolf from the door.” It is now 
almost time to renew our subscription for GLEAN 
INGS, and to store away the bees for winter, before 


| the annual visit of that exquisite but quite familiar 
| poem, “The Beautiful Snow.” 


The summer has 
passed, with all its boating revelries, its fishing and 
bee-chasing excursions, its many warm days of toil 
in the field by the industrious farmer, who puts 
forth his every energy to secure the necessary arti- 
cles of life for the coming winter. The summer has 
flown like the humming-bird off the sweet-scented 
rosebuds, and the chilly fall breezes have stolen 
through the terraces, and spread their frosty wings 


| over the once flower-strewn fields and meadows, 


where the bleating lamb with fleece of white once 
skipped and basked in the noonday sun. 

Now we can, through imagination, unfurl to our 
future gaze the sharp, nipping frosty mornings of 
mid-winter, when the snowflakes will be seen cut- 


| ting the air, and the raging, roaring blows of old 


Boreas will be felt as he hurls his furious ravings 
headlong down the arctic regions; and it has now 
also nearly come to the time, New Year's, when men 
should lay asige the old muddy smoke-begrimed 
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pipe, with grim vows of abjuration in toto for all | been touched by the above life-like picture, 
coming time of the “evil weed.” But, don’t go, and, | let me tell you how to make resolutions that 
inside of two weeks, purchase a brand-new meer- | won’t be broken: Accept the Savior as your 
schum, and a fresh bag of “Durham's unrivaled friend and helper, and in him and through 
smoking-tobacco.” Now is the time when the pa- | him go to work. Unite yourself with Chris- 
tient chewer of the cud through many long years of | tian people in their bein prayer-meetings; 
winter snows and summer heat is suddenly seized | tell them of your struggles and trials, and 
with spasmodic piety, and, with high and virtuous | ask them to pray for you. Read God’s holy 
intent, goes out stealthily behind the barn or corn-| Word ; start out in good earnest on anew 
crib, and, with an arm moved by a mighty resolve, | life, and you will not fail. I never knew a 
hurls the half-eaten plug far out into the silent and | man or woman to fail who started out in the 
desolate cornfield beyond, returning with high con- a sed thee the oni Ula aa 
a iad B % : - 7 i. , 2 se, ‘ € . 
eee neice, Het catacaes tatee | Whosoever cometh to me, 1 will in no wise 
don't let the dawning light of the new ear find the cast out," May God help poor weak atrug- 
- 7 gling humanity at this present season, just 
new convert crouching low among the tall bare before the advent of a new year! 
cornstalks, creeping on hands and knees in diligent, 4 
anxious search of the discarded but still precious a 
weed. TOBACCO. 

It is now time when the poor victim of the intoxi- 
cating bow], roused to sudden inspiration of resolve, | 
takes his last look at the wine-glass, bids a long 
adieu to corn whisky, and, with moral heroism, 
“swears off,”’ signs the tee-total pledge, and draws 
soberly his breath. Now, don’t go (in utter surprise grew and became a great plant, and spread 
at your own powers of self-denial) straight down its leaves rank and broad, so that the huge 
town and drink to “resolutions.” It is now the | and vile worms formed a habitation thereon; and 
time when anti-tobacco and tee-total reformers, and | jt came to pass in the course of time, that the sons 
hygienic enthusiasts generally, take off their coats | of men looked upon it and thought it beautiful to 
and roll up their sleeves, dip their pens afresh for a | }o9k upon, and much to be desired to make lads look 
renewed warfare upon the frailities and imperfec- | pig and manly, so they put forth their hands, and 
tions of their fellow-men. Itis the grand time all | giq chew thereof; and some it made sick; and oth- 
uround, of reform. It is the time of year when | ers to yomit most filthily. And it further came to 
everybody is “chuck full" of pious resolves, pru- pass, that those who chewed it became weak and 
dent purpose, and good advice. It is the season of | unmanly, and said, “We are enslaved, and can't 
festivals and revivals, and every thing in general is | cease from chewing it,’ and the mouths of all that 
at fever heat. Itis time to “get religion,” pay off | were enslaved became foul; they were seized with 
old debts, buy new clothes, to inaugurate a new or | violent spitting, and they did spit even in ladies’ 
der of things, and to start out ina clean state. In this parlors, and in the house of the Lord of hosts, and 
general moral upheaval of society our fellow-citi- | theyaints of the Most High were greatly plagued 
zens generally would naturally be expected to par- thereby. 
ticipate. The hard-fisted, griping old miser whose And in the course of time it came to pass that 
decrepit, withered hand that palsy shook, grasping | others snuffed it, and they were taken suddenly 
the yellow earth to make it sure, suddenly relaxes | with fits, and they did sneeze with a great and 
the bowels of compassion—so long shut up—toward mighty sneeze, insomuch that their eyes filled with 
his fellow-men; the festive spendthrift in the bright | tears, and they did look exceedingly silly, and yet 
dawn of this glorious day, turning from the gay "others cunningly wrought the leaves thereof into 
halls of riotous mirth, would bid adicu for ever to | polis, and did set fire to the one end thereof, and 
the broad fields wherein he had sown his “ wild | gig suck vehemently at the other end thereof, and 
oats,”’ and settle down to plow his father’s corn and | aia look very grave, calf-like, and the smoke of 
plant his mother’s beans. The liar, suddenly being | their torment ascended up for ever and for ever, 
filled with the love of truth, would cease to labor in | ana the cultivation thereof became a great and 
his father’s (the Devil's) vineyard. The tatler, the | mighty business in the earth, and the merchantmen 
scandal-monger, the “ busybodies in other people’s | waxed rich by the commerce thereof. And it came 
matters,” the thieves, the loafer, and other nui- | to pass that the saints of the Most High defiled 
sances of society in general, would be banished to | themselves therewith; even the poor, who could 
parts unknown, and “the places that now know | not buy shoes nor bread nor books for their little 
them would know them no more for ever.” ones, spent their money for it; and the Lord was 

Rockton, Til. AUNT VIC. | greatly displeased therewith, and said, “ Wherefore 

It seems to me, Aunt Vic, your mood is a | this waste? Turn now your fields into corn and 
little sad, especially for this season of the | wheat, and put this evil thing far from you, and be 
year. I know men do make resolutions, and | separate, and defile not yourselves, and I will bless 
break them. just as you picture, for I have | you.” But with one aceord they all exclaimed, 
done the same thing myself: but it was be- | “We can not cease from chewing, snuffing, and 
fore I had learned to say, with bowed head, | puffing -we are slaves!" NANCY E. CHAPMAN. 
“God have mercy on measinner,” and be-| Thank you, my friend; but if I am not 
fore I had learned to ask God to help me in! mistaken, the above has appeared in print 
keeping these resolutions for the better. It | already; but as the moral is excellent, we 
was before I had learned to trust him, and | take pleasure in printing it again. In send- 
to rest on him. And now, dear friends, if | ing in any thing that Is copied. the writer 
there are any among you whose heart has | should always be careful to so state it, 








A PARABLE. 


'™'§ HEN shall the kingdom of Satan be likened 
unto a grain of tobacco seed, which, though 
exceedingly small, being castintothe ground, 
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; and a cat. 





pets. Twowere in a cage together, and they fought 
so much that they killed each other. I have a dog 
I go to Sunday-school and day school. 
My papa has three Newfoundland puppies. 
L1ZZ1E GURNEY, age 9. 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 23, 1884. 


| OVER 300 LBS. OF HONEY FROM ONE COLONY OF 
} 


Vien © 
Ode , Every boy or girl, under 15 


Sh - re 

Pe ears of age, who writes a 
letter forthis departinent, CONTAINING 
SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN ON BEES OR OTHER MATTIE 8, 
will receive’one of David Cook’s excel- 
lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 
Many of these _bovt:s contain the same mat- 
ter that you find in Sunday-school tooks | 

\ costing from $1.00 to $150. If you have had 
one or more books, give us the names that we | 
my not send the same twice. We have nuw | 

in stock six different books, as follows; a 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer The Roby 
Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room. 





* A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 





SRIEND FRADENBURG sent us a pair 
of his English rabbits, and then the 
: question was, where to put them. We! 
~ kept them in a box a couple of 
days, and they behaved themselves all | 
right; but for all that, I felt bad to see the | 
little demure chaps in such close quarters, | 
and so I built a yard for them down by the 
carp-pond, in order to give them as much 
liberty as I could. We made it 16 feet 
square. As friend Fradenburg says they | 
dig under the fence unless something is done | 
to prevent it, we put 16-foot barn boards one 
foot wide in the ground edgewise, clear | 
around the inclosure. You see, they would 
then have to dig down afoot before they | 
could get under. Then we put a post at) 
each corner, and then a post at the middle | 
of each side. On these posts we put a board 
to nail the pickets to, the lower ends of the | 
pickets being nailed to the barn boards set | 
In the ground. All went lovely for about a} 
week, when one of the rabbits was found | 
dead. Wecouldn’t think what wild animal 
it was that was killing our rabbits, un- 
til a little snow fell. and then we saw — 
what do you think? Why, it was the track 
of acat. The rabbits are as big as two or | 
three cats, and yet the cat killed it. She | 
could not eat it all up in one night, and so 
she came the next night to finish her dinner. 
Well, we (that is, Huber aud 1) concluded we 
couldn't have our rabbits all eaten up by | 
sats, so we covered the whole top with lath, | 
and now the one rabbit sits there solitary | 
and alone. We wrote to friend Fradenburg, | 
and he promised to send another right away; | 
don’t you think the poor lonesome rabbit | 
will be glad to see a comrade ? and don’t you 
believe, too, he was glad when he saw the. 
lath over the top of his pen, so there can’t | 
any more great savage yellow-eyed cats | 
pounce down upon their poor little innocent 
selves ? 
LIZZIE AND HER PA AND THE BEES. 
My papa has a very small garden, but he has six 
hives of bees. He started with three this spring. | 
Two or three weeks ago I had three birds for my 


over 300 Ibs. from one colony. 
_ like to help to hive bees. 


| 
' now. 


| with the bees. 


| dition. 


BEES. 
My pa keeps bees; he has 25 colonies. He made 
He makes fdn. I 


LYMAN SHANGLE, age 18. 
Chesning, Mich., Nov. 6, 1884. 
A pretty big report, friend Lyman; but I 


| suppose it was extracted honey, of course. 
|Itseems to bea pretty good place for bees 


where you live. 


FROM 2 TO 10, AND 20 LBS. OF HONEY. 
My father wintered 2 stands of bees. He has 10 
He has taken 20 Ibs. of honey. 

EVERETT GORDON, age 9. 
Middle Fort, Ind., Nov. 24, 1884. 


Well, Everett, that is pretty well, provid- 


| ing rent father increased from 2 to 10 with- 


out buying any. But you didn’t tell us any 
thing about that. | 


FROM 75 TO 135, AND 5500 LBS. OF HONEY. 
As the honey season is about over I will tell you 
what we did with bees this year. We started this 


| spring with 75 colonies; increased to 135; got 5500 
| lbs. of honey, mostly extracted. 
, been at work for the last six weeks on the broom- 


Our bees have 


weed. 
honey. 


It is done blooming now; it makes bitter 
Ma says that it is healthful. I helped pa 
I helped pa hive the swarms, and 
extract the honey. I like to work with them, and 


| they don’t sting me much, only when I press them. 


MARY J. SEEVER, age 13. 
Mt. Calm, Texas, Nov. 14, 1884. 


Why, Mary, that is a tiptop report. Iam 


_ glad to hear of such a good-sized, prosperous 
| apiary away down in Texas. 


HOW A LITTLE 2-YEAR-OLD FRIEND GOT ACQUAINT- 
ED WITH THE BEES. 

I like the book you sent me, very much. I think it 
is splendid. GLEANINGS comes twice each month, 
and I like to read it. Our bees are all in good con- 
When my little brother was two years old, 
and we had just set out our bees in the spring, and 
they were flying nicely, the little fellow went out to 
see them. He took a stick, and began to punch 
them. The bees came out, and stung him badly. 
Mamma came out and took him into the house. 
He is now three years old. Please tell me about 
what time you put your bees into winter quarters, 
MARY STANTON. 


Hutchinson, Minn., Nov. 6, 1884. 
We do not put our bees into winter quar- 


| ters, Mary, but leave them on their summer 
| stands. 


Ve put on the chaff cushions, and 
finish them up. in the fore part of Novem- 
ber; but the feeding is all done in September 
and October. 


EXTRACTING IN OCTOBER. 

My father had 15 swarms of bees in the spring. 
In October he extracted 1000 lbs. of honey; he had 
two late swarms that he got nohoney from. This 
has been a very hard year for bees here, for it never 
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rained from June until the first of October. Father 


dogs generally consider it a sort of disa- 


has one of your extractors, and it does very well, | greeable job, and I don’t know how anybody 


except when the honey is thick, and then it throws | 
it out at the top. CORA LONG, age 12. 

lola, Clay Co., Ill, Nov. 23, 1884. 

Are you sure, Cora, your bees could spare 
1000 Ibs. of honey in October? Of course, 
they don’t gather any so late in the season. 
Tell your father, when he is ordering some-_ 
thing from us, to mention something about | 
the extractor, and we will put in a rim with- 
out charge that will stop all the honey from 
flying over. 

STELLA'S SECOND LETTER. 

| have written you one letter, but I thought | 
would write you another. I was eight the 18th of 
Nov. I gotoschool, and love my teacher, I read | 
in the Second Reader. We cleaned up last Friday, 
and were so late that our folks got scared, and sent 
forme. Another little girl was not well, and she | 
worked so long and hard that she was nearly laid 
up. Her apron was wet as it could be. Her folks | 
were some fretted too. I should like to go into the 
Third Reader. Some in my class are much older 
than I am. There was a little boy that came to 
school, who was much older than I, and he could 
not read well, and was in next to the last class al- 
ready, and she put him back in the word class, and 
it made him mad, and he didn't come to school. 

STELLA N. MENDENHALL. 
Sylvania, Ind., Nov. 23, 1884. 


ARTHUR'S LETTER, JUST AS HE WROTE IT. 

IlaMaliTTLe BoY SIX YeaRs oLd I Have A 
siSter, AjLice, AND] go to scHooL AND TI Havea 
sHeep ouT to DoBale I sAVed THE moNeY my 
PLY to BY THeM MY PAW Has 13 H1Ves oF BeeS 
Anp We HAd 600 PoNDs oF HoneY iN coMB My 
Pa TAKes gLeANn] Ngs My bIRtHpDaY Was on The 
8 oF TayS moNtH | CARRY Bees ix mY Hanps and 
THat Dont StING me 

Coboconk, Ont., Can. jAmes ARTHeER HAM. 

Well, Arthur, that is a pretty good letter 
for a small boy ; but you got in some letters. 
I guess, you didn’t mean to have: and then, 
again, you left some out you did mean to. 
have. For instance, you say your pa had 
600 ponds of honey. I guess you must have | 
been thinking of carp-ponds, were you not ? | 
A pond of honey would be an awful big lot, | 
and 600 ponds would be so much I do not be- | 
lieve all the world could use it. Now, if! 
you just had a letter U in your *‘ pond,” it 
would have been 600 pounds, and this would | 
be a pretty decent crop for 13 hives of bees. | 
You see how much difference just one little 
letter makes. 
LETTER FRON A LAME BOY ABOUT THAT GRAPE- 

VINE APIARY AWAY DOWN IN FLORIDA. 

I thank you for that picture that you put in | 
GLEANINGS, of our grapevine apiary. We have | 
been bothered with skunks. They bother our bees; 


they scratch on the hive, and the bees come out to 
see what is the matter, and the skunks eat them | 


just like a pig eating corn. The way to tell when 
they go toa hive of bees is, they seratch a little 
hole right in front of the hive. We catch them in 
steel traps. CHAS. LEYVRAZ, age 11. 

Francis, Fla., Noy. 18, 1884. 

Thank you, Charley. Seems to me a good 
smart dog ought to be able to chase skunks 
out of your neighborhood ; but I suppose the 


' eldest brother is at school. 


, little food. 


| they do so from starvation. 


can blame them very much. 





THE THREE BOYS, GARFIELD, ARTHUR, AND NOV- 
ICE. 

My pa keeps bees, and this morning he took a load 
of honey to Albany to sell. We have a pair of 
twins. Their names are Garfield apd Arthur. They 
were four years old the 15th of this month. Gar- 
field isnot at home now. My cousin was here on 
their birthday, and she took him home with her. |! 
um sick now with the carache, and so is Arthur. My 
His name is Novice. 

Epno A. BOOMHOWER, age 10. 

Gallupville, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1884. 

Why, friend Edno, I should think proba- 
ble your papa and mamma must have had 
politics and bee-journals both in mind when 
they named their boys. We remember your 
papa as one of GLEANINGS’ old and very 
earnest friends. 


A JUVENILE LETTER FROM AWAY OFF IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Pape has 11 stands of bees. He had 12, but one 
died during the winter. One day he went to look at 
his bees, and he felt sure one of the cleven was 
dead. <A few days after, he put the hive on a box. 
Last Sunday, however, he went to look at it again, 
and the bees were all alive, though they had but 
Papa came in, and got a cup of sugar 
and water to feed them with. 

Last summer papa sold more than 130 Ibs. of hon- 
ey, besides what we used in the house. We have 
some of it left yet. Our bees are very fond of buck- 
wheat. Papa usually sows some for them. Last 


/ year, when it was in bloom, there were a great 


many bees on it. The winters are so mild out here 

that we do not need to pack the bees in chaff or any 

thing else. MAryY E. WALLIS, age 10. 
Papakura, N. Z., Oct. 4, 1884. 


THE 3 SWARMS OF BEES THAT TOOK A NOTLON TO 
LIVE IN A HOUSE. 

Last spring a big swarm of bees went into my 
uncle's house over the door, and went in between 
the plastering and upper floor. This was on Satur- 
day night. On Monday, while they were working 
at them to get them out, another swarm came and 
went in with the first one, and a little later another 
small swarm came and went in with the other two. 

My brother takes GLEANINGS, and keeps bees, 
and uses the Simplicity hive. 

PERL CRANSTON, age 12. 

Woodstock, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1884. 

Why, Perl, this is indeed wonderful. I 


‘think, however, you do not mean in the 


spring, for bees seldom swarm out unless 
If these were 
starvation swarms, your uncle must be pret- 
ty careless with his bees, to have three 
swarms start out in that way. I suppose 
you mean the two last went in there in one 
| day, do you not? Perhaps they caught the 
| swarming mania. and, hearing the first one 
| hum as they crawled in, joined in with them, 
/as bees often do. May be you can tell usa 


| little more about it in your next letter. 


| ANNETTE'S LETTER ABOUT “BEES AND HONEY.” 
| Father has about 60 stands of bees. I watch for 
| the swarms, and get ten cents apiece for all that I 
find. Last summer we had a great many swarms; 
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they came out so thick that two or three swarms 
were in the air at once, and sometimes they went 
together. 


until the other settled and was hived. 
great deal of honey. 
away, in I-lb. boxes. 
boxes, and in cakes. ANNETTE FORD, age 12. 

Bishop Creek, Cal., Nov. 15, 1884. 

Well, I should think you would make mon- 
ey real fast, Annette, especially when there 
are three swarms in the air at once. 
cents in just a few minutes—whew ! 


150 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 8 COLONIES OF BEES. 


My father has 8 colonies of bees; they all lived | 
through last winter, and are in pretty good condi- | 


tion for this winter. We got 50 Ibs. of extracted 
honey and 100 lbs. of comb honey this summer. 
They have not swarmed this season. 


never got stung last summer or this. The first time 


they swarmed last summer they alighted on a small 


tree near the ground, and mother tried to sweep 
them down; but they’ got mad, and mother was 
afraid they would sting her, and so I had to shake 
them down. Father came home just as the bees 
were all marching into the hive. 


I have a pair of nice rabbits, one black and white, | 
I had a white one, | 


and the other gray and white. 
but it died, and I intend to get another. 
EpGAR D. MOHAN. 
Anderson, Madison Co., Ind., Nov. 24, 1884. 


HOW TO WARM UP A BEE-CELLAR WHEN IT GETS 
COLD. 

Last winter pa had 23 colonies of his bees in the 
cellar when the weather got so very cold, 22 degrees 
below zero, and almost at the freezing-point in the 
cellar. He was almost at his wits’ end how to keep 
them from getting too cold. At last he hit upon a 
plan. He got large pieces of iron, and heated them 
hot, then carried them into the cellar and hung 
them up. They kept it nice and warm, and the bees 
wintered well. The bees that pa left on their sum- 
mer stands did not do as well as those he left in the 
cellar. CHAS. A. SEABRIGHT. 

Blaine, Belmont Co., O0., Nov. 18, 1884. 

Thank you, friend Charlie; but I do not 
believe it would hurt your bees if the tem- 
perature did get down to the freezing-point 
just a little while. If you have weak nuclei, 
however, perhaps it might be a good idea to 
carry in a big chunk of iron made quite hot. 
| suppose an old anvil, for instance, after it 
was once well warmed up, would keep the 
cellar from freezing for 24 hours or more. 


DO BEES EVER SLEEP? 
I live with my uncle. He has 40 swarms of bees; 


we started last spring with 16 colonies; this has not | 
been a good season for bees; we got 600 lbs. of hon- | 


ey. We take GLEANINGS. I should like to know if 
bees sleep. I like them, and I help to tend them. 
We use your one-pound sections. 

NETTIE BRECKBILL. 

Kirkwood, IIL, Nov. 24, 1884. 

So far as we can discover, Nettie, bees do 
not sleep; at least, they do not during the 
working season. In the winter they assume 
a semi-torpid state, which is very much like 


If one swarm got settled, but did not get | 
hived before another came out, father would put a | 
cloth around them so they would not go together | 
We havea | 
Father sent 1000 Ibs. of honey | 
We have it strained, in 1-lb. | 


Thirty | 


My mother | 
and I hived two swarms of bees last summer, and I 
helped my father to hive the rest that swarmed, and | 


to sleep. Brother Clark just now has a good 
deal to say about the hibernating theory—a 
condition in which bees sleep all winter, and 
eat so little that we might say their board 
costs next to nothing. I hope he is right 
about it; but lam afraid, when we get to 
work it down so a pint of honey will last a 
swarm of bees al winter, that somehow 
' it won't work. 
BUTTER-AND-EGGS AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

lL send you this day a honey-plant for you to name. 
We call it “* butter and eggs.”’ It grows on hill and 
valley, on poor and rich land alike. When the 
drought comes, and there is no honey in other flow- 
| ers, the bees go forit, as it has a plenty of honey, 
and the frost has no effect on. it. The bees were 
working on it on the 4th of this month, and it is now 
| in its best flower. It blooms from early spring till 
| hard freezing weather, It grows from one to two 
feet high. It isa beautiful plant, in foliage and 
flower. I could send tons of plants and plenty of 
seeds, if wanted. LAURA M. Hosss, age 11. 
| Middleport, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1884. 

Thank you, friend Laura; but I don’t be- 

lieve anybody will want seeds of butter-and- 

| eggs. have known for some time that 

| bees work on it, but I believe, as a general 

| rule it does not amount to any thing. It is 

/a rather bad weed when it gets into pastures. 
ROSA’S STORY. 

My papa keeps bees, and he has 9 stands. 
3 kinds—Italians, hybrids, and black bees. Once we 
| had a little fun with bees, my sister and I. We had 
| a plate of wax, and we wanted to stir it around, and 
| the bees came at us so that we had to “skip.” My 
| sister got stung in the lip, and the bees came in my 
| hair, and we ran about the whole orchard. Once 
my papa was at the spring, and he saw a long-legged 


He has 


thing, and each one hada bee. What kind of insect 
was that? Rosa F. LONG, age 10. 

| Millstadt, IIL, Nov. 16, 1884. 

| Why, Rosa, I do not know how I can tell 
Fan what those thiugs were that had the 
| bees, without a little more information. 
| When you called them *‘ long-legged things” 
I thought they might be cranes, or some 
great birds wading in the water; but after- 
ward you called them insects. May be it 
was the Asilus Missouriensis, or the Missouri 
bee-killer. 


A JUVENILE LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

I thought you would like to hear from an English 
boy again, and know how we are getting on in Eng- 
land. The spring was rather bad for bees, as it was 
very cold after some mild weather, and the bees 
went out and were lost by the thousands; but as 
the summer came on it was very good for honey; 
| we had a lot up to the first week in July, and after 
| that it was cold and showery, so that the bees did 
not get much honey from the white clover, which 
was very abundant. Father worked his sections in 
crates holding only a single row, putting as many 
as four rows ona hive. He has had a iot of extract- 
ed honey too. I helped father to fill the honey-bot- 
| tles. He has between 50 and 60 stocks of bees, Li- 
| gurians and hybrid; also English and Carniolans. I 
| have 2 stocks; one of them swarmed, and I sold it 
| for 17 shillings. I got two first prizes for honey in 
| sections, and father got the silver medal at our 
show held at Stratford on Avon, Shakespeare’s 








birthplace. Father takes GLEANINGS, and I like to | 
read the letters init. 1 have two rabbits, and we | 
have 7 fowls; 3 chickens hatched in May; 3 old hens 
and a cock, and an old tortoise-shell cat that isa | 
good jumper, and a kitten. I goto school at Hun- | 
ningham, which is a mile from our house. I got the 
first prize in our standard. This is Guy Fawkes’ 
day—gunpowder plot. This is the third letter I have | 
written to you. Ithank you very much for Silver | 
Keys and Sheer Off, which you sent me before. 
PERCY WALTON, age 9. 

Weston, Leamington, England, Nov. 5, 1884. 

We are always glad to get letters from the | 
little friends over in England. 


THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE, AND SOME OTHER MATTERS. | 
I have just got done reading the last journal. I 
love to read them to get information, so I can work 
with the bees when pais gone. My pahas some 72 
or 73 colonies; he has one Holy-Land colony. They 
are very strong; we think a great deal of them. | 
They are very cross. The Golden bee-hive, that I 
spoke to you about in my last letter, has proven to | 
be no bee-protector, but we find they are living in 
the Simplicity hive. We have our bees fed, packed, 
and made strong, for winter. 

I have 5 sisters and 2 brothers. One of my sisters | 
lives in Iowa, and both brotherslive there. I have a | 
sister, Lessie, 2 years old. She comes out to the | 
hive factory where we are at work and says, * Din- | 
ner is ready!’ She is quite a little bee-girl, but | 
rather a “honey” girl, as she asks for butter, bread, 
and honey, every little while, and the baby is about | 
% months old. She tries to stand alone. These are 
the most precious pets; but I have a great big Mal- | 
tese cat. Ithink he is the “brag’’ of the Maltese 
cats. I would not give him for any dog I know of. 
He will scratch the door to get in the house; and | 
when I tell him, he will jump up in my lap. 

I want to work with the bees, and be able to get | 
one of your watches, and I think I will start out be- | 
fore long and get upaclub, and get one of your ' 
premiums. ALBERT MENDENHALL. 

Sylvania, Ind., Nov. 23, 1884. 

HATTIE’S BIOGRAPHY OF A LITTLE WHITE MOUSE. 

Tam a little white mouse, and do whatever I want 
to. When I first came I had to stay shut up ina, 
cage; but after a time, I think it was a week, the | 
boy came and said he thought I would stay, so he | 
let me out. I played with some other brown | 
mice, but the boy scolded me, and told me I must 
not play with them, because they were bad, and | 
stole cheese, so I have played with the rabbits since 
then. The other day the little girl had company, | 
and I thought I should never come out alive. They 
would hold me,and say I was the prettiest thing 
they ever saw. Isawa black cat catch one of the | 
brown mice, andT ran away, because I thought he 
might catch me; but the boy said he would not, be- | 
cause he told him not to, so I guess he will mind. | 
When I was playing the other day I fell off the 
table and hurt myself, and I am dying now. 

‘Anderson, Ind. HATTIE MOHAN, age 10. 

Very well done, Hattie, for a juvenile at- 
tempt at fiction; but it seems to me your 
tragic.wind-up is not in keeping with the 
former part of the biography; that is, I 
should hardly expect a dying mouse to tell 
all those other things that happened, in such 
a life-like, cheerful tone. 
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| they didn’t grow. 


| pond. 


| has 30 swarms. 


Dre. 





THE CARP-POND. 

My father has acarp-pond. It covers about one- 
third of an acre. Three years ago he sent to the 
fish commissioner at Washington, and received 
twenty German carp, about six inches long; four 
of them were dead when received. There were oth- 
er fish in the pond when we put them in, These 
ate the eggs of the carp, for we have seen no little 
carp. We seined the carp out, and threw dynamite 
in the pond, and thought we had killed the other 
fish, but they were only stunned. The carp were 
eighteen inches long when two years old; they are 
now over two feet long, and no little carp yet. 

We are making another pond to put the carp in. 


| It is twice as large as the other one. We feed our 


carp crumbs from the table, and corn bread. They 


| are very fond of curd, and will eat pumpkins too. 


We brought aquatic plants from the creek, and set 

out in our pond; we also planted water-lilies, but 

I don’t know whether the fish 

harmed them or not. JESSIE CARSON, age 14. 
Cicero, Ind., Nov. 23, 1884. 


Thank you, Jessie. Your letter is very 


interesting to me just now, and_ probably 
| will be to many others. 
| cents for the information, and you can have 


We credit you 25 


the amount in cash, or something from our 
= list, just as you choose. We should 
ike a good many more letters about carp- 
ponds. And while I think of it, 1 want to 
raise some cranberries around near the carp- 
If any of the little folks can tell us 
something about cultivating cranberrries, | 


will willingly pay them for their letters. 


AND SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT 

BEES. 

We have 12 swarms now, but we had poor luck 
with the honey business. We had only 56 1-lb. box- 
es this fall, and that came from a swarm of half- 
hloods which robbed the swarm of a neighbor who 
lived a little way off. My father says it has been a 
poor year for bees any way, and if they don’t die 


FRANK'S LETTER, 


| this winter we shall probably have pretty good luck. 
' The honey was made of white clover, and is nice 


and white. Mr. Day, one of our neighbors, gather- 
ed 416 lbs., and has made 50 or 60 dollars on it, and 
I stayed at home a number of days 


| watching the bees, for fear they would swarm and 


go away; so one of the swarms, on Sabbath morn- 
ing morning, took for a tree, and we never succeed- 


| ed in getting them, for we didn’t know which tree 
| it was. Sometimes I get too near, and I get stung. 


I go to school, and sometimes the teacher says some- 
thing about bees. This is what she told us she had 
heard, but she said she believed it was not true. She 
said that when anybody is dead in the house, to rap 
on the hive and tell them, or they would all die. 
FRANK B, STARR. 

Cambridge, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1884. 

Frank, I am glad your teacher told you 
that that old superstition about bees is not 
true. It seems to me that any little boy or 
girl eld enough to read a bee-journal ought 
to know that it is all foolishness to talk 
about telling bees when anybody dies. It is 
true, there are a great many strange and 
funny things to be learned about bees; but 
these are all consistent with natural history 
and common sense, while the foolish story 
about the bees dying if they were not told, 
etc., has no common sense about it. 
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UR HOMES. 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
whieh thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine 
eye.—PSALM 32:8. 

SHIS isa great promise that we have, 
4’ friends, and perhaps many a Christian 
has been inclined to doubt the prom- 
ise, especially when he has seen what 
poor work he has made of trying to 
lead a Christian life, when, as it seemed, he 
was doing the very best he knew how. <A 
thought was suggested, that is a very hope- 
ful one, at our last Sunday-evening prayer- 
rey 3 Our pastor gave us for our sub- | 
ject, ** Regrets.”’ At first it did not appear | 
very clear to me what was to be said about 
regrets ; but in a little time after the meet- 
ing started, the subject began to open and | 
unfold ; and as my mind began to run back | 
over my experience in trying to lead a Chris- 
tian life, the thought began to unfold itself | 
to me, and to appear plain that regrets had | 
payed a very important part, in my life at | 
east. They had formed a sort of monitor, | 
or teacher, to guide me in the way God | 
would have me to go. I have done very | 
many things to regret, since I have tried to | 
follow Christ; in fact, these regrets have | 
been so intense, many times, that it seemed | 
as though I would give almost any thing if | 
certain acts, or words spoken, could be un- | 
done. Well, even if they can not be undone, | 
they can be set up as a sort of landmark, as | 
it were, to avoid similar mistakes in the fu- | 
ture; and the way we feel after something | 
we have said or done, is, as it seems to me, a | 
pretty safe guide as to the course we should | 
take in the future. A temptation presents 
itself. We decide it may not be exactly the 
thing aman ought to do, but still there is | 
much difference of opinion on the subject, 
and who is to decide whether it is wrong or 
not? You give way to the temptation, but | 
you do not feel happy about it. 

Before I made any profession of religion I | 
used to be so restless and uneasy on the Sab- 
bath that I often tried to find some way to 
pass the day pleasantly. Sometimes I went 
out into the woods; but after the day was 
over, a kind of unsatisfied regret was all that | 
remained. I tried different things that gave 
me pleasure during the week; but on Sun- 
day the relish was lacking, and at night I 
was unsatisfied. Some ways of passing the 
day left fewer regrets than others. When I 
stayed at home, and tried to interest the lit- 
tle ones in wholesome instructions, I always | 
felt better after the day was over ; but when 
I took up any work I always felt regrets aft- | 
er it, and the sight of work that had been 
done on God’s day ever afterward brought 
regrets. 

My restless nature demands some active 
eprint. even on Sunday. What shall 
it be that will bring no regrets? Have I 
found it? Thank God, I have. My class in 
Sunday -school, the work in the jail, our 
prayer-meetings, Sunday evenings at home, 
ete. Do you see why ? Because the Savior 
ite % It is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day.’ 

A young friend was once discussing the 











| inconvenienced any one. 


| next in importance, instead of first. 


it was filling up. 
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ballroom, and she had discovered this : That 
the day after she had attended a dance she 
invariably had asmaller opinion of herself 
than she had had before she went. There 
was nothing ennobling and elevating about 
it. The effect remaining was only a painful 
and humiliating regret. Was not thisregret 
God’s voice, in the language of our text? 
The subject has been frequently discussed, 
as to whether it is a Christian’s duty to at- 
tend the weekly prayer-meetings, year in 
and year out. Now,I can not decide for 
others; but whenever I have remained ab- 


; sent on account of business, or something 


that seemed to justify remaining at home, I 
have always, so far as I can remember, re- 
gretted it. There have been a few times 


| when, under the circumstances, it seemed 


my duty to remain absent; but in all those 
cases I could have so prepared my work that 
an hour’s absence would not have materially 
After church time 
was past, the regret was that I did not take 
more pains to arrange for an hour’s absence. 

Years ago, when [ was experimenting in 
making comb foundation hy means of rolls, 
I found great trouble in dipping my sheets 
of wax. One Thursday evening I was at 
work at it, and it didn’t sueceed to suit me, 
so I pushed my experiments on until after 
dark, and it came prayer-meeting time. 

‘* You will miss the prayer - meeting. 
Amos, if you don’t mind,” suggested my 
wife. But as the hour came I was just be- 
ginning to get the hang of it, and the wax 
was all melted, and a dauby mess it was too, 
so I thought I couldn’t stop there, and have 
to make another trial of it. and I did not go. 
I worked until ten o’clock, but did not get 
any nice sheets, and went to bed with a 
painful feeling, and a regret that I had 
missed the meeting for the first time since 
my conversion. I decided then, that next 
time the prayer-meeting was to be the im- 
portant matter, and my work or experiments 
Years 
have passed since then, but I feel just the 
same still when I am kept away from these 
meetings. 

We have been having quite a dry time 
here. Our wells and cisterns were needing 
rain. The Ohio Fish Comm’'ss oners have just 
notified me that they would send me my 
‘arp so as to reach here Monday evening. 
On Saturday it began to rain, and the little 
puddle in the deepest part of the carp-pond, 
that I was afraid would not hold my fish 
safely, began to deepen. Just before meet- 
ing time (our weekly prayer-meeting for the 
older folks is between two and three o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon) I thought I would 
take a turn down to the pond, and see how 
It was filling up beauti- 
fully; but to my consternation I discovered 
a leak near the outlet. I had just time be- 
fore me to get a little pail of bran and stir it 
in the water, in hopes to stop it, but it did 
no good. It needed a wheelbarrowful of 
yellow clay, well tramped all around the 
curb arranged forthe overflow. If I stopped 
to do that it would take the hour for prayer- 
meeting. Former experience convinced me 
that my only safe way was to be on the spot, 
and direct how it was to be done, or it 
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would probably not succeed in stopping the 
water. The rain was already slacking up, 
and there was not a bit of water to spare 
Probably it would turn around and freeze 


before night, and this would be the last. 


chance of getting the carp-pond filled this 
winter, for we do not often have such warm 
weather many hoursin the middle of Decem- 
ber. Prayer - meeting or the carp - pond? 


Former regrets loomed up in the shadowy | 


past, warning me that my enjoyment with 
the carp-pond and all these other things 
would 
prayer-meeting. A few weeks ago I was out 
of town, and of course could not attend the 
meeting. Brother Ryder told me when I got 
back that he missed me greatly. Perhaps I 
should be needed this afternoon. I did not 
remain undecided long. The water would 
have to run; andif it washed out a bigger 
place, and tore the bank down, I could go to 


work and fix it up with a clear conscience, | 


feeling that I had God on my side, any way. 
I went to meeting. As it wasa rainy day 
there were but few present. During 
meeting a point came up where I was espe- 
cially qualified to put ina cheering word. 
The hour soon passed, and I grasped my hat 


from its accustomed hook and sped home- | 
now how | 


ward for the carp-pond. Do you 
much it is worth in this world to havea 
clear conscience? 
I feel for business when meeting is out! 
Every paving-stone under my feet seemed 
solid and good. I found the boy in the tin- 
shop, whom I knew would go to work cheer- 
fully. and help me fix the pond. He gota 


wheelbarrow and shovel, and followed me | 
He had his rubber | 


as I hastily led the way. 
boots on already, and the water was not so 
deep but that he could get right in where 


the leak was, and drop the barrelful of yel-— 


low clay right around the spot. For a time 
it didn’t seem to do any good; but finally, 
with the aid of a stick, he managed to ram 
the clay right home to the spot where the 
water was escaping; and as the leaky spot 
was entirely stopped he ejaculated, in his 
yleasant German accent, ** I got him, Mr. 
R00t!”? Sunday morning I was rejoiced to 


see my pond well filled up with a depth of | 
water amply sufficient to winter the carp, | 


and no leakage. 
Now, friends, I have not written this be- 


cause | want vou all to do just as I do in re- | 


gard to attending prayer-meeting. I think 
it is better for me to attend—better in every 
way. Before the close of the meeting, the 
young people brought out another great 
truth. A great many spoke of having had 
regrets in going home from these meetings, 
because they did not take any part; so it 
would seem that God wishes us to have 
something to say, or take part in some way 
in these meetings, or the blessing does not 
follow. As I have for years been in the hab- 
it of taking part in some way in such meet- 
ings, I have never had occasion for such re- 
grets, but have always been encouraged, 


cheered, and my conscience lightened by a) 


regular attendance. The point I wish to 
get at is not that you should attend meet- 
ings, or take part, but that you should en- 
deavor to so shape your life that there may 


ye greatly spoiled if [ omitted the | 


the | 


Ilow bright and vigorous | 


be as few regrets as possible. When you 
/commit downright flagrant sins. the regret 
' takes the shape of remorse ; and well can I 
remember that it was the thought of this re- 
morse that held me back when nothing else 
would. How much is a clear conscience 
worth ? How much difference does it make 
to a man when he starts out in the morning, 
| Whether he goes with a glad, happy alacrity, 
or Whether he starts out with a dull, heavy 
remorse gnawing at his heart-strings, ¢€m- 
bittering every thing and everybody ¥ You 
see, I know something about it, friends. 
When I first open my eyes in the morning, 
almost my first thought is, ‘* What was on 
my mind when I went to sleep last night ?” 
Was there any great load of regret and re- 
morse ane sorrow, or was it with a happy, 
contiding trust in Him who is in all and over 
all, that L closed my eyes in sleep? and 
memory soon begins to go back and pick up 
the details. It does not do, however, for me 
to lie in bed long with such thoughts; be- 
cause if I do not stir myself, and get hold of 
the business that needs me, I shall, in a very 
few moments, begin to remember the regrets 
that followed for not having got up earlier, 
and so itis all through life. These regrets 
loom up as signals, or red lights, as it were ; 
they seem to say, ** Look here!’ and, ** here 
is where you stranded once before, and had 
much trouble and misery before you got out 
| into the clear and open sea again.” Look 
/out; be careful; do not push ahead until 
me are sure it is the right thing to do. 
Told on a little. You claim to be trusting 
in God, and looking to him for guidance, 
and he has marked out your way, almost, by 
setting up these signals to tell you where 
you ought not to go; and when vou man- 
age so as to keep clear from all the pitfalls 
that past experience has taught you to avoid, 
you are pretty near if not quite in the 
| straight and narrow path. 

As a rule, regrets follow when we have 
been too severe, when we have lacked chaii- 
ty, when we have spoken harshly, or insist- 
ed on what we deemed our rights; and there- 
fore one might say that these regrets would 
lead a man to go through life letting every- 
body have his own Way, taking the non-re- 
sistance doctrine, as it has been sometimes 
termed. Lave not found this so. I remem- 
ber distinctly a case where a man had, I felt 
sure, told me great falsehoods and done me 
ere wrong. He was a professor of religion. 

paid him a visit, and told him honestly the 
facts as they stood before me. He denied 
every thing; and rather than stir upa big 
fuss, I listened to his false statements with- 
out contradicting him. I did this, because 
in so many former cases I have repented of 
my harshness and severity. To my great 
surprise, I found that my conscience was 
not easy after leaving him. It was almosta 
new experience to me to feel regret that I 
had not heen more decided and outspoken. 
The nearer I got home the more this feeling 
increased, until it seemed as if a voice were 
saying within me, ‘*‘ Shame, shame on you, a 
| Christian, to stand quietly by and let a bad 
| man think his thin falsehoods have passed as 
' genuine coin.” The thought finally became 
, 80 tormenting that I turned about straight- 
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way, went back, and stood before his face, | 
and mildly but firmly told him just how I 
felt about it, and that I was satisfied he had | 
deceived me,and unless he confessed the | 
truth [Twou'd take measures to make him do | 
so. He cowed down before me, and owned 
up. Perhaps [I should add, that intemper- 
ance was a factor in the case. I was sur- | 
prised again when I went home with a light 
heart. In fact, I felt like singing praises to 
(;od, who had so plainly indicated to me my | 
duty in this matter, and it was indicated by | 
these regrets. Since then, after I have evad- 
ed some unpleasant duty ina sort of cow- | 
urdly way, I have sometimes experienced a 
thrill of pleasure after doing duty, and I felt 
happy about it,even though the duty in- 
vou giving great pain tosomeboy, provid. | 
ing it was done with the view of bringing» 
better feelings in the end. I believe man-_| 
kind err, asa rule,in too little charity in- 
stead of too much, as I have said before ; 
but it isa cheering thought, that these re- 
grets that God sends will instruct and teach 
us, in the language of the text, when we are | 
letting things go too easily, as well as the | 
reverse. 

Who has not felt what a glorious thing it | 
is to be able to choose that golden mean be- | 
tween letting things run along in a slip-shod | 
sort of way, and the other extreme of mak- 
ing a great fuss abont every small matter ? 
One who goes through the world accomplish- | 
ing very much must choose carefully be- 
tween these two extremes; and what can 
guide us better than God’s voice ? And does 
not this voice come in the shape of these re- | 
grets I have spoken of ? Those who are 
seeking to make God a partner in all the du- | 
ties of life will be looking to him constantly | 
for guidance and instruction. We push | 
ahead in what seems to us to be the right | 


course; then we stop and listen, as it were. | 


The feeling may be, ** Well done, thou good | 
and faithful servant,” or it may be, ** Wait | 
a little, my child; do not go any further just 
now,;’’ or, the circumstances may be such | 
that the feeling will be, “* You are doing | 
well, but you must not falter a moment 
here; push on, and hold the advantage you | 
have got. Fear not; I will guide thee with | 
mine eye.” 

Dear friends, it seems to me we can not, 
any of us, make any very great mistake when 
our attitude is one of an obedient pupil 
keeping his eyes toward the master, ready | 
to go or stand still, or to turn about or go to 
the right or the left. Is it not a glorious | 
thought, that this guidance we may all have, 
and that, no matter how poor and weak we 
may be, if we have this obedient spirit, we | 
may be sure the result is eventually heaven- | 
ward, and that the goal we shall surely | 
reach is life eternal? 

It may be well to state, that I do not mean | 
by regrets, giving away to our emotions. A | 
child may need punishing for his own good. 
No true parent can punish his child without 
feeling badly about it. It isa great cross 
for him, and he may feel badly about it for 
some time afterward; but I think I am not 
mistaken in saying that, when he has de- 
liberately and calmly thought of the matter, 
instead of regret that he did his duty, there | 





| victuals, or some old clothing, 
| story they told appealed to their emotions; 


| soon. 
| bearing trees are all gone from our forests; in fact, 
| our forests are all gone. 
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will be a feeling of peace and happiness that 
he could not have had, had he let his emo- 
tions stand in the way of doing this work 
that needed to be. Many people are moved 
to give traveling beggars or tramps a meal of 
ecause the 


and they would rather give something than 


‘to refuse, when past experience and reason 


might decide, that to refuse would be the 
right and proper thing, while emotions and 
feelings would say something like this: ** Well, 
[ would rather lose 25 cents than to see the 
poor fellow go away looking so pitiful.” I 


|do not mean,in the above illustration, to 


decide that it is always wrong to give to 
those who come begging at our doors, for 
each individual must decide this matter for 
himself. 

If we are not careful, our emotions may 
be mistaken for the voice of conscience. 
The Sunday-School Times said recently, that 
were a good deal of the talk about ‘doing 


good” changed to doing your duty, it would 


ba much better for all parties, and L think 
they are striking at a great truth. Do your 
duty, whether you feel like it or not; and 
sooner or later you will feel God’s approving 
voice. I donot believe anybody very often 
experiences regrets for having done his duty, 
and the duties of each hour are generally 


‘made plain as we go along, if we follow the 


light that is given us. 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine 
eye. 








REPoR'S DIScouRAGING. — 


A PLEASANT ASSESSMENT OF DAMAGES. 
» 8 for damages, I told you T would not ask any, 
4, although I lost four or five days’ honey-flow, 
' but [have lost many times more than that 
since, by not having the flow. I had 18 
stands, spring count. J] increased this sum- 
mer to 24; extracted about 180 lbs. honey; have 


| doubled back to 21, and expect to double back still 


further, as lam not able to feed all up, and don't 
think it advisable, as the pasture gives out too 
Poplar, linden, sumac, and other honey- 


I have fed about 150 lbs. 
granulated sugar this fall; have fed $1.50 worth of 
sugar for every 75 cents’ worth of honey received. 

I have a Pelham mill I should like to sell; would 
like to sell 15 stands of bees. I have 30 or 49 lbs. of 
beeswax to sell. Iam too poor to advertise. I will 
ship all to you, if you will dispose of it. I have also 
24 chaff hives; would sell 16 or 18 of them if I could; 
I never felt so poor in my life. 

JOHN H. DANIEL. 

Cumberland, Guernsey Co., O., Nov. 5, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend D., for letting us off 
so easily on the delay. It is a little amusing 
to hear you tell about how much honey you 
lost because it didn’t come. I guess there is 
a good lot of us who hive been in that same 
fix a good many times. In regard to the 
forests being gone, Ido not see any other 
remedy than to set to work and plant some 
more trees. [ would not be in haste to sell 
out, friend D. May be another season your 
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stock in trade will be found to be exactly 
what you need. One has to have a little ex- 
perience in these matters before he learns not 
to be upset by a bad season now and then. 
‘rhe beeswax is as good as cash to us any 
time, but probably it will be worth more 
toward the honey season. In the fall isa 
bad time to sell beeswax. The other goods 
you mention, I presume some of our readers 
will be glad to take of you, if you really 
think best to sell out. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


INTERNATLONAL BEE- KEEPERS’ CONVENTION AT 
THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS, 
FEBRUARY 24, 25, AND 26, 1885. 

It is proposed to hold an International Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Congress on the Exposition Grounds during 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of February, 188. An inter- 
esting programme of subjects will be presented and 
discussed, of importance to every bee-keeper in 
America. The disposition of our honey product, 
with a view to secure better prices, will be fully 
considered. At the same time there will be an ex- 
hibit of bees and apiarian supplies. Fuller particu- 
lars will be given hereafter. At the time selected, 
the Exposition will be at its best, and excursion 
rates low. The bee-keepers of our country should 
lay aside business for a week or two, and make 
every exertion to attend this convention. Come 
prepared with facts and statistics, and ideas arrang- 
ed, to take part in its deliberations. 


Dr. N. P. ALLEN, Smith's Grove, Ky. 
W. WILLIAMSON, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. O. M. BLANTON, Greenville, Miss. 
P. L. VIALLON, Bayou Gonla, La. 
Judge W. H. ANDREWS, McKinney, Tex. 
W.S. Hart, New Smyrna, Florida. 

S. C. BOYLSTON, Charleston, 8. C. 

Dr. J. P. H. BRown, Augusta, Ga. 

H. C. AUSTIN, Austin's Springs, Tenn. 
R. C. TAYLOR, Wilmington. N.C. 

J. W. Porter, Charlottesville, Vc. 

S. VALENTINE, Hagerstown, Md. 


With the above, comes the following letter 
from our friend Dr. Brown: 





I herewith inclose you a call for an International | 


Bee-Keepers’ Convention. After an extensive cor- 
respondence these dates bave been selected as the 
best suiting the majority of the bee keepers. The 
Exposition offers a Jarge hail tor the meeting, and 
space for exhibits, free of charge. Rates of board, 
and quarters for bee-keepers attending the conven- 
tion, will be announced through the journals as soon 
as practicable. Efforts are being made to have all 
apiarian exhibits withheld until the time of the 
meeting. Judging from your deep interest in 
apiarian progress, and the interest you feel in the 
welfare and prosperity of the honey-producers of 
our country, I have reason to believe that you will 
use your journal to give the call a wide circulation, 
and that you will throw the weight of your influence 
to promote its success. Go yourself and take your 
wife with you, and persuade all your friends to go. 
The money spent in the trip will be well spent. 
You can look in the face, and talk to your bee- 
keeping brethren; take inthe sights: see the ex- 
hibits of many foreign countries; gather new ideas; 
improve in mental and physical vigor by change of 
scenes, and then return to your home a better man. 

Augusta, Ga., Dec. 9, 1884. J.P. H. BRown. 

So faras Tam concerned, the above time 
will suit me as well as any, and I heartily 
second friend Brown’s remarks. Of course, 
every one knows best whether or not he 
ought to take the time and money for such a 
visit: but itseems to me that this meeting 
promises to be such a one as the world never 
saw before, and that we are in duty bound, 
all of us who can consistently, to be on hand. 
I will endeavor to be present on all the days 
mentioned, and GLEANINGS will be glad to 
lend its influence to make the meeting a 
pleasant and protitable one. 
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Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread! 
and labor for that which satisfieth not t—Isa. 55; 2, 


Our offer of sections at an even $4.00, in lots of 
10,009, will be extended to Jan. 1, 1885. We are not 
yet very badly crowded. 








DECLINE IN TIN PLATE. 

We have recently made arrangements for getting 
separator tin so that we can reduce the price of 
separators to $1.50 per hundred, or $13.50-per thou- 
sand. There is quite a decline in the price of wire 
nails also. 


SEED OF THE PYRETHRUM. 
WE have secured seed of the genuine pyrethrum, 
| the kind that produces the insect powder, and, sin- 
| gular enough, bees gather honey from it—at least 
to some extent. We can mail you a paper for 10 cts. 





WATERBURY WATCHES TO CANADA BY MAIL. 
WiLL our friends across the line please bear in 
| mind that the postal authorities refuse to take 
| watches by mail, on account of the duty? Wedo 
| not know of any way you can get the premium 
| watches, unless they are sent by express. 


| THE BEE-KEEPER’S SHOP AND APIARY COMBINED. 
WE are sorry to say, our engravers were just a 
| little too late in getting out acouple of pictures, one 
representing a bee-keeper’s apiury in the rear of his 
shop, and the other showing the shop itself, front 
view, with hives, etc., arranged just about as they 
would need to be onthe approach of swarming time. 
The illustration also shows how to build such a 
small shop, the arrangement of the signs over the 
door, ete.—such a work-shop as every town in our 
land ought to furnish, where the bee-keepers of the 
neighborhood could always go and get a nice hive 
completely rigged, at a moment's notice. It will 
appear in our next issue. 


DECLINE IN PRICES. 

THERE are many important reductions inthe price 
of many of the commodities used by bee-keepers. 
Thus, wire nails are reduced one-fourth :a value. 
A copy of our latest price list will give you full par- 
ticulars. By the way, I had almost forgotten to say 
that our price list now comes out in a new dress, 
with acut on the cover that cost of itself about 
$75.00. The listis being mailed xs faust as we can 
get at it to our 200,000 list of bee-keepers of the 
world; and if the clerks do not get to you as soon as 
you would like one, just say on a card, “* Send price 
list.” In fact, we have several girls now without 
very much to do, and they would jump at the 
chance of sending you as many as you can dispose 
of among your neighbors, or anybody who wants 
one. Do not be backward about telling how many 





you think you can distribute, 
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THE CONVENTION AT LANSING, MICH. 

Ir is now Dec. 12, and I have just returned from 
the convention at Lansing. We have had a won- 
derfully pleasant. time there; in fact, I did not 
know before that a convention could be so friendly 
and so pleasant in every way. Prof. Cook, with his 
wonderful fund of kindness and good will to every- 
body, seemed, as usual, overflowing with honest 
zeal for the cause, and I suspect that his genial 
good nature is catching, and that some of the young 
friends who have been growing up under his tute- 
lage have got a good deal of his spirit, and that it is 
going to be scattered far and wide, not only 
throughout Michigan, but all over our land. In our 


next number I will tell you something about what 
was accomplished up there. 


SECTIONS DOVETAILED ALL AROUND. 

ON getting home from the convention, I found 
Mr. Gray had finished a machine, partly automatic, 
to saw out the pieces tor dovetailing sections, so ar- 
ranged that the machine of itself sandpapers each 
piece as itleaves the saw. The pieces are sawed 
from bolts only 44 inches long. This enabies us to 
use all the odds and ends that come from the planks 
inecutting up the one-piece sections; and with the 
nice basswood we are using now, the product of the 
machine is pretty nearly equal to the white-poplar 
sections made by friend Manum. These sections 
will be furnished for an even dollar added to the 
price of one-piece sections. Quite a few of our 
customers prefer these, because by making them a 
little thicker, and having the dovetails driven to- 
gether hard. we get a section so stout it may be 
thrown about the room, without breaking. Sam- 
ples free on application. 


A BOOK ON CARP CULTURE. 

IN answer to many inquiries, I would say there is 
no recent work on carp culture. The most compre- 
hensive and latest (1382) I can find is a book by Geo. 
Finley, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The price is $1.00; and 
for a book of only 14) pages, paper covers, it seems 
to me rather high. It would be very desirable 
indeed to have a book with illustrations—something 
like our books on bee culture, for instance; and 
with the interest there is on the subject, I feel sure 
a good large book, neatly bound in cloth, and full 
of pictures, might be furnished for a dollar. I have 
written to Mr. Finley; but although he has a re- 
vised and enlarged edition in contemplation, there 
does not seem to be much prospect of his getting at 
it very soon. We can mail the above book from this 
office, if you desire, on receipt of $1.0). Valuable 
articles are to be found almost every month on the 
subject in the Ohio Farmer, and other agricultural 
papers are noticing it a good deal. 


ODD-SIZED SECTIONS. 

LAST season, and, in fact, almost every season, 
there have been times when we were obliged to say, 
“It will be impossible to stop our machinery on 
regular goods, and re-adjust it for 50) or 1000 pieces 
of something irregular.” You may say, “ Why not 
have an extra machine for odd sizes?"’ Well, we do 
have; but the orders for regular goods were such 
that orders for goods made on these machines could 
not be filled, though both machines were running 
night and day for several weeks, not to say months, 
at a tremendous additional expense for insurance 
on account of night work. Well, if you would send 
in your orders for odd-sized things now, we could do 





them just as well as not, and we can do them by 
daylight, when we are not crowded. If you are go- 
ing to want odd-sized things next year, let us hear 
from you, and we will do almost any thing to get 
you to have them made now instead of in April, 
May, and June. Tell us what you want, and we will 
give you a low estimate. 


FORNCROOK.S PATENT. 

AT the convention at Lansing, Mr. Forncrook 
scattered large numbers of circulars (without date), 
containing the following notice: 

READ THIS! 

A word of explanation in regard to the infringement suit on 
the One-Piece Section, we deem necessary at this time. 1 com- 
menced suit against A. I. Root in the Uni'ed States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Ohio, Stanley Matthews 
presiding. He decided that the patent was void for want of 
novelty. Ihave taken an appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
at Washington, which will decide the case, and the decision 
will be final. If it goes against me I will submit, but if in my 
favor, I will expect all who have infringed will pay me 
damages from date of patent. 

Some unprincipled parties are advertising that the Courts 
have decided that het Ten is void, which is not the case, as 
it is before the United States Court at Washington, at the pres- 
ent time..When the Court gives its opinion it will be final, 
and until it does, any one infringing will be liable for dam- 
ages, if the United States Supreme Court sustains the patent. 

Respectfully Yours, JAMES FORKNCLOOK,. 

I mailed one of these to Gen. M. D. Leggett, ex- 
Commissioner of Patents, who, I presume most of 
our friends know, is as good authority on such 
matters as we have in the world. I asked him to 
give me a reply that I could publish. Here it is: 


A. I. Root ,Esq., Dear Sir:—James Forncrook has 
not taken an appeal from the decision of the Court 
here against him. If he does take an appeal here- 
after it will be only for the purpose of being enabled 
to bulldoze the market. 

The decision here was rendered by Justice Mat- 
thews, of the United States Supreme Court, and no 
judge on the Supreme Bench is more liberal toward 
patentees than Justice Matthews is. 

There is certainly no probability, and I do not be- 
lieve there is any possibility, of the Supreme Court 
ever ye the decision made by Justice Mat- 
thews here. To use the threat of appeal against 
purchasers of your honey-box blanks is an outrage 
which I am sure your customers will not encourage 
by purchasing from Fornerook. Judge Matthews 
decided that Forncrook's alleged invention was 
fully anticipated by previous manufactures, and 
aiso by patent No. 157,473, granted to Hutchins, De- 
cember 8, 1874; and no h nest and intelligent man 
can ever come to any other conclusion than that, if 
Forncrook ever takes an appeal, it will be only to 
hold the case in the Supreme Court as long as he 
can; but he will be certain to withdraw it, and pay 
his costs before date of hearing. 

Very Respectfully, ete., 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 18, 1884. 


M. D. LEGGETT. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN YOUR CREDIT IS QUESTIONED. 

Wuy, behave yourself like a gentleman, as you 
ought to under all other circumstances; in fact, I 
think there is no place in the world where a man 
needs to be gentlemanly and Christian-like so much 
as when something comes up to touch upon or ques- 
tion his responsibility asa man. Many young men 
foolishly injure their standing by getting out of 
temper when some one makes careful inquiries in 
regard to their responsibility, before granting the 
wished for credit. Every good sound business man 
is at all times willing to have his affairs looked into, 
and his commercial standing carefully examined. 
He is ready, so to speak, at any time to open his ac- 
count-books to any one who may care to see them; 
that is, after he has asked them for a credit or an 
extension of time. Any man who refuses to do this, 
or who gets indignant, and declines to tell how he is 
situated, forfeits his right to be trusted. Our best 
firms, in ordering goods from strangers, usually give 
reference without being asked for it, or refer to 
Bradstreet. Very often they say, ‘I will remit on 
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receipt of goods, if that will be satisfactory; if not, | 
send estimate, and I will cheerfully remit before | 
the goods are shipped.’ As a rule, I should say it 
would ! c unwise to Lrust any man who “ gets upon 
his ear” 


what his liabilities are. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 

THERE may be other periodicals in the world, 
teaching purity of life, uprightness of conduct, and 
progress everywhere in its best and truest sense, 
as the Sunday-School Times does, but I have not 
found them. No matter what your political views 
may be, the Sunday-School Times will not run 
against them, nor prove offensive to you, and the 
same may be said of religious denominations; but 
for all that, it teaches most vehemently, on every 
p«ge and in every line, godliness and righteousness. 


' eousness. 


‘It seems to recognize that its ability to do ies is 
| greatly dependent on the wisdom in which it han- 
dies the difficult problems of the day; and while it 


is fearless and unsparing in rebuking sin every- 
when you ask him to give reference, or | 
make a simple statement of what he is worth, and | 


where, it at the same time recognizes that to be 
human is to be sinful, and therefore a loving charity 
and kindness seems to pervade and shine forth from 
its pages everywhere. Its pages may not be so at- 
tractive to the average youth, especially on first ac- 
quaintance, as many other publications that are 
less scrupulous as to what they teach; but if the pa- 
per is read in the family, only a little by its differ- 
ent members, good can not fail to be the result; and 
by alittle painstaking I think these younger ones 
can be taught to love purity and truth and right- 
The price is $2.00 a year; but by taking 
a large number of copies, and remailing them from 


our office, we can send it to you for an even $1.25. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





PREMIUMS FOR OBTAINING SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVE been rather opposed to pres- 
ents, aS you may know, but [ have 
found out many times, that where peo- 
ple would not make any especial stir 

to get subscribers for ten cents in cash for 
each name, they will stir about quite active- 
ly for some nice book or watch, or something 
of the kind that I may have found. Anoth- 
er thing: As giving presents for subscrip- 
tions is one of the best ways in the world to 
get new goods into the market, the manu- 
facturers often sell us goods at a lower price, 
to be used for this purpose, and so we can 
give you more value in goods than we possi- 


bly can in cash, Of course. the great object | 


in premiums is ta extend the circulation of 
G;LEANINGS; and if you should go to some 
one who is at present a subscriber, and get 
his name for next year, it would hardly help 
us as much as if you should get usa name 
by showing and explaining our jeurnal to 
some one who had never seen it. Therefore 


| For 1 new name (besides your own), or 2 old ones. 


Any article on the li-cent counter, you paying 
postage. The following are some «f the new_goods. 


LADIES’ ENIFE. TWO-BLADE. Postage 2 cents. 

LUNCH-BASKET. OR SACHEL. Postawe 8 cen's. 

LUMINOUS MATCH-SAFZ. Shows “Matches’’ in the 
durk. Postage, 4 cents. 

TOY SPY-GLASS. A real telescope on a small scale. 
Postage, 5 cents. 





For 2 new names (besides your own), or 4 old ones. 


Any article on the 25-cent couuter, you pa) ing 
postage. The following are some of the new goods. 

HONEY PITCHER. This a beautiful piece of giass- 
| ware, and bas a britennia automatic cover which 

keeps the pitcher always closed when standing on 

the table, but opens the minute you tip the pitcher 
| to pour. 





we are obliged to offer a little more for new | 


names. 


Another thing: Our subscription | 


price is one dollar, and we never take a sin- | 
gle name for any less; but after you have) 
subscribed yourself, we expect and prefer to - 


ay you for extending our circulation. As 
it is worth something to collect the names of 
even old subscribers, and send them in, we 
will count two old ones the same as one new 
one. Still another point: As we are most of 
we use 
in our business, we can afford to call all sub- 
scriptions new ones when any individual 
suhseribes for two or more years ahead. 


the time paying interest on err 


Thus, any one who pays five dollars for | 
(FLEANINGS for the next five years will count | 
There is an-/| 


the same ag five new names. 
other advantage in subscribing ahead : when 


| WLADIES’ WORE BASKET. Postuge 8 cents. 


VEST-POCKET WRENCH. A new and most beautiful 
| tool, strongly made, and nickel-plated; opens 1 inch, 
| 4inches long when clused. Pustage 6 c+nts, 


your journal getsa going right, it doesn't | 
stop and you don’t have to remember to re- | 


new every year. 
FOR ONE NAME, EITHER OLD OR NEW, 


(Bexides your own), 
Any article on our 10-cent counter, you paying the 
postage. 
ones fur a present. 


BOY’S ENIFEZE, The above we keep in ehony, as 
shown in the cut, and also in encoa, with a new style 
of beveled handles. Postage two cents. 


—= 


{ ne 


WHITE-EANDLED LADIES’ 02 MISSES’ ENIFE, TWO SIZES. 
Postage on eithe: of the above, two vents. 
DECORATED CUP AND SAUCER, SMALL, for little folks. 

Splendid tor w Chrisimar present, Postage 10c. 
GLASSWARE SET. Any one of the xrticies of gluss- 

Ware in the set on next page. y ure net matl- 

able, and the best way will ve to huve them ® nt by 

e€Xpresa, Or, still better, by freight with other goods, 
SUGAR SHELL. White metal all through, and just 
a8 pretty as it it cost a dollar, Postage 2 cents. 
NAPEIN-RING on stand, jet, enumeled. a very pret- 
ty desigu. Pustuge 3 cents. 


SILVER TRIMBLE. Pure coin silver. 
Posiuge 8 veuts. 


W» give illustrations of a few of the best | 





{ 
For 3 new names (besides your own), or 6 renewals. 


Any article oe #6-vent 
c unter, you paying postage. 
The f: ll »wing are sume of the 
new gvods, 


MAGNIFYING-GLASS, beautifully 
Meunted in brass, eupperted 
on three brass feet. Postage 5 
cents, 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. A moat valuable book, 
nentl, bowed inv fh xivle choth covers, | can not 
think of a nicer present, tor unv one who is in any 
sense a Sunday-seboo! worker. Postage 5 ceuts. 


ENIVES FOR 8. These are made of the best ras: 
Zoresteel, Dand-torved, und tinishet in best atvie. ' 
We buve three patterns. First, lve ry handle. Ger- 
Man-stiver tips: @& cond Black bore heodle German 
sliver tips; third, like the last, ovly woger, and wih 
two long slender blades Special. adavted ts cut- 
ting out queen-cells, and we term it our “queen ceil’ 
knife. Postage 2 vents, 
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AND BRUSH TRAY. A useful adjunct of the 


CRUMB 
dipner-tavle. 





THE MENTOR SET OF GLASSWARE shown above. This 
is not mailanie, but must be sent by express, or, bet- 
ter sill, by freigbt. packed with other woods. 

BUTTER-ENIFE, si'ver plated on steel; a beauty. 
P. stage 3c. 

SEEARS.—A pair of nickel-plated shears, solid steel 
biuce-; handsome and guud, 





For 4 new names (besides your own) or 8 renewals, 
Any. @ ticle «.n the ji-ceut ¢ unter, you prying 
postage. The following ure some of the pew goods, 


STORY OF THE BIBLE. This is a 
large nice vew teok of 700 pa- 
ges and 274 illustrations. It 
‘ie ey plainly and pleasantly 
written, that grown peuple, 
as well as children, will 
burdiy want to lay it down, 
in the bard passnyes in the 
Ribble, difficult to under- 
stund, it mekes a comment- 
ary that willbe thankfully 
received by some others be- 
sides chiidren. By making 
& very large purchase we can sell them fur 5c. 
Postage lie. 


MOODY'S BEST THOUGHTS AND DISCOURSES. A nice 






book. of 376 tt presents the werk of recinim- 
ing and elevat mankind on the gospel plin,.in a 
way that takes bold of almost auybody who tukes-up 


the book. P stave 10e. 
oF , FROM CANAL BOY TO PRESIDENT. This 


is w book that never faiis tu iuterest; and d pd to 
the boys P. stuge 10c, ae : dc ; 
48 BOOZ, OR COOR’S MANUAL. Last, but not least, 


we offer « clota-t. und A BC Beok,or Cook’s Man- 
u+l, voue chvice, Postave on A BC, lbe.; postage 
on the Manual, 10c, These »re got suld at less tbun 
the regular prives, bat we offer them as anove. 





For 5 new names (besides your own), or 10 renewals, 
Any of the following :— 

TQ EZZEP GTORE. A nice new 
bowk of 406 ~Af-1 mistake 
not, there are not # few among 
our readers who will. delight.te get 







such abeok 1 gaveone to Eliza, 
who keeps }cwnter store. and 
she is verv tegested in it. 


Any one whe aeils gonda at. retail 
‘will find ita oes .) Given as above, 
or 8 lat wauted by mail, 


pw 100,extra,! 6 Me 
GUONY"S NEW BEE-EEEPING. » Postage 0c. 
, eee ee eae 
a. 
» 








ARTIST'S SKETCH . for drawing land , 
machinery. ete. A grent cdueater in “meokenteal 
drawing Postage 21 cents: - 

FAIRY QUEEN CLOCK. A little beanty, all nickel, and 
runs inuny position. Pi staze 25 cents. 





For 6 new names (besides your own), or 12 renewals, 
Any of the fellow ing: — a 
WATERBURY WATCH. as first m 
new «nes, are sil regulated 
them. Sup: ly limited, 


. These, like the 
carried to test 


LANGSTROTH ON THE RIVE AND HONEY -BEE. Postage 


10 cents. 





BOY'S MICROScOce. + Lenutiful instrument, packed 
ina Mabowany box, and a real educator tor any boy 
who becomes an expert withit. Postage 15 cents, 





Fer 10.new names ‘besides your own or 20 renewals 
Phd WATERBURY WATCH, ‘series B,” as shown 


G) 


These watches as lately improved, like the one shown in the 
cut, are marvels of accuracy, | we ee bea | time has nuw 
come when ever a boy whg holds any kind of a position of 
ir bag have PO gt a eae them noe ng 

n the pockets gur. rs. Four lars 
watch and GLEANINGS oe pan oe eee. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


ad 








